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PREFACE. 



Sermons are so often printed and so seldom read 
that a wise man does well to hesitate before adding 
anything of the kind to a market already over- 
stocked. 

But Sermons for Children are not quite so common 
either in the pulpit or the press. 

Those now offered to the public were preached at 
monthly morning services for the young: and a 
desire has been expressed by several who heard them 
that they should appear in print. 

The aim throughout has been to tell young people 
both what is right and why it is right, without appeal- 
ing to dogmatic sanctions or dealing in theological 
refinements. The day is surely dawning for all, as it 
has already dawned for many, when some firmer 
basis for belief and practice must be sought by young 
and old than is furnished by Bible texts or ministerial 
authority. 

At the same time, in this age of universal question- 
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ing, there is some danger lest the rising generation 
should reject the wheat with the chaff, for want of a 
timely sifting. 

To stablish and settle the young heart in the love 
and reverence of all that is eternally reverend and 
lovely, — to anticipate the best and most assured results 
of a fair and fearless dealing with the Bible, while 
shunning as far as may be the thorny paths of con- 
troversy, and thus to spare our children some of the 
mental conflicts which their elders have had to 
undergo, is the purpose of these discourses. 

A perfect consistency in matter or in style has 
neither been attempted nor desired. Among the 
audience to which they were originally addressed 
were parents as well as children, and young people 
of very various ages. The chief concern of the 
preacher was that all should hear something they 
could follow, and that none should go empty away. 
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I. 

NEW YEAR'S DAY. 

** Old things are passed away : behold, all things are become new/' 
— 2 Cor, v. 17. 

To-day is New Year's Day, the first day of the 
new year. You have been wishing one another a 
Happy New Year. That is to say, you have been 
saying so; and I do not for a moment think you 
would say what you did not mean. Allow me, then, 
to begin by wishing you the same, which I do with 
all my heart. Well, but why do we wish one another 
a Happy New Year ? What do we mean by it ? Why 
do we expect the new year to be happier than any 
other ? And what is there new about it after all ! 
Did you feel any different this morning when you 
woke up in your beds to what you feel on any other 
morning? I suppose not, until the thought came 
into your heads that it was New Year's Dciy. 

There is a great deal in a name. There is some- 
thing glad about the sound of New Year's Day. 
We most of us like new things. We like to get new 
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presents. Some are very fond of new clothes. Few 
are not pleased at the thought of a new book, a new 
journey, a new walk, a new story. Tell us something 
new, we often say to each other. When you go to 
London by train about eight or nine o'clock in the 
morning, you see a great many men, perhaps your own 
father and brother and uncle among them, and nearly 
all of them are reading papers. What is there in those 
papers ? Why, the news of the day. These are the 
newspapers which the printing-presses have been 
busy printing all the night long. They are full of 
the latest news, — bad news and good news, sad news 
and merry news, battles and shipwrecks, and murders 
and thefts, and births and deaths and weddings, the 
last thing said and done by many^men in many lands ; 
and people are reading them so eagerly not because 
they really care half as much about the persons they 
read of in the newspapers as they care about their 
own households, but because the things they read 
of are new and fresh to them. So fond are we all 
of something new ! To see every day the same faces, 
to hear every day the same voices, to do every day 
the same things or very nearly the same, is irksome, 
tiring, dull ; and there is a reason for this. 

If you take a piece of clay and stamp it with a 
seal, and keep on stamping the same seal on just 
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the same place, it will make very little difference : 
and so it is with our brains, the same thing happening 
over and over and over again ceases in time to be 
much felt, — it grows stale and dull to us. And life 
is made up of feelings, so that the more fresh feeling, 
the more fresh life. It is only by the changes going 
on around us and within us that we can know that 
we are alive at all ; and so there arises the common 
saying that even a change for the worse is better 
than none. And as names remind us of things, we 
need not wonder that the very name of the new 
year awakes glad feelings within us. 

But is it more than a name? Why do we call it 
new ? You do not need me to tell you that this is 
the ist of January, 1882 ; but why the ist of January, 
why 1882, and what does it all mean? Is the year 
really new ? or do we only call it so ? What is a 
year after all? Well, you know that the earth we 
live on is going round the sun, and when it comes 
back again to the same place as it was before, that 
is the end of an old year, and the beginning of a 
new one, wherever it may be. Yes, but why begin 
to count the year from any one point ? Does the 
earth, then, come to a standstill and make a fresh 
start? No; and it is well for us that it does not, 
for the shock of the earth standing still would cause 
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so much heat that we should all be burnt up. Why- 
then begin anywhere ? The earth is always moving 
round the sun, and how can you possibly say where 
one year ends and another begins? Well, but you 
know the earth does not only wheel round the sun, 
it also spins round itself, and the axis or axle, an 
imaginary line drawn through the earth from pole 
to pole, always leans the same way; thus it comes 
about that at one part of its path it turns more, at 
another less, of its northern half, where we are living, 
towards the sun, and so at one time the days are 
longer, at another shorter than the nights, while at 
others they are of the same length. And when the 
days stop getting shorter, and begin, though very 
slowly, to get longer, then we may truly say that a 
new year begins. That is about this time, though 
not exactly, but still near enough for us to say, that 
to-day we stand only a week or so inside another 
year. 

So that you see New Year's Day is something 
more than a name. For now we begin to look 
forward, — forward to shorter nfghts and longer 
days. In a week or two more you will see a great 
difference. Very soon the five o'clock meal will be 
taken by daylight instead of by gas or lamp or 
candle-light. In another month or two the snow- 
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drop and the crocus will begin to show themselves 
in your garden beds ; that is, if you have planted 
any there and not put them in too deep. Soon 
the birds will begin to twitter in the hedges, and 
later on to sing ; the bushes and the trees will bud ; 
the flowers will sprout; fresh blades of grass will 
shoot ; the young lambs will gambol in the mea- 
dows ; the swallows will come back over the sea, 
and the spring will be here once more. Then indeed 
you will feel like saying, ** Old things are passed 
away, behold all things are become new." 

And yet they will not be altogether new. True 
they will not be the same flowers, the same blades 
of grass, perhaps not just the same birds, as those 
of last year, but they will be the same sort; indeed, 
so very like that there is no telling the difference, 
the more so as the old ones will be no longer there 
to put beside them. 

And so perhaps, after all, the New Year , as we call 
it, will only be the Old Year all over again, — spring, 
summer, autumn and winter; like the same old 
tunes that the man at the corner of the street grinds 
over and over again upon his barrel-organ or his 
French piano, till you are weary to hear them. He has 
just four ; you know them by heart ; and which comes 
first, which second, which third, and which last ; and 
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then which first again, as soon as he has turned the 
corner. Well, the seasons do not come as fast as that, 
and they are so unlike each other that we wish them 
all back in turn. Spring at least seems always fresh, 
and to me it always seems that each is more beautiful 
than the one that went before ; but still if the seasons 
were all, we might well be asking, Will the new year 
in the end prove very unlike the old ? Is it a new 
thing after all, or only a new name for an old one ? 
Is the new year after all like the procession of fairies 
or goblins in a pantomime where the same figures 
pass before you again and again, only with a 
space just long enough between them for you to 
have time to forget them ? or is it like the new pan- 
tomime itself, that comes out every year with the 
same old tricks and the same old players, only dressed 
out a little differently and mixed up in another order ? 
or like the new story-books where there are the same 
good boys and girls and the same bad ones that we 
used to know years ago, only the names are chahged; 
and the same things happen to them only not just in 
the same way, and at the same times ? or is it like 
that wonderful kaleidoscope that you have sometimes 
looked through, which you may turn round again and 
again for ever, and though you have the same bits of 
glass and brass and tin and dust and stones as ever. 
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with the very same shapes and colours, yet you never 
get the same pattern because the pieces never come 
together exactly as they were before ? Well, the new 
year is more or less like all these things, and so it is 
more or less like the old one after all. 

And so we come back to the question, How far is 
it really new? What will happen in the new year 
to you and to me that has not happened before? 
Would not you like to know ? Should not I ? Would 
not all of us ? Yes, that is what makes the new year 
seem so new, so long as it is new. It is like to- 
morrow, that never comes. It is made up of such to- 
morrows. And that is the charm of it ! We cannot 
help wishing to know what is going to happen to us 
to-morrow, and the next day, and the day after. It 
is not wrong to wish and wonder, because we cannot 
help it; but it is wrong, because it is foolish, to expect 
to know. Sad to say there are people in the world 
who get their living by pretending to tell fortunes, 
and sadder to say there are more who are willing to 
have their fortunes told. Gipsy women, and others 
who make believe to be gipsies and lead a wandering 
life, and who mostly know little else, are supposed to 
know the art of telling what is going to happen. 
You put a piece of silver into the gipsy's hand, or 
into your own, I am not sure which, only I know that 
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it goes at last into the gipsy's pocket, and your 
fortune is told by tracing the veins upon your hand; 
and I believe the larger the piece of silver, the better 
the fortune, as a rule ; and I daresay a piece of gold 
would bring a better one than all. Hundreds of 
years ago an old woman named Mother Shipton fore- 
told that the world would come to an end in the year 
1 88 1, and up to twelve o'clock on the last night of 
that year there were likely enough thousands of people 
in England who believed in Mother Shipton. No one 
believes in her now, and that was one reason I was 
glad to see that New Year's Day. Of old, men used 
to think that birds could foretell the future, because 
they flew so high, and could see further round them 
than men ; and the other day I saw in Croydon a cage 
in which were some canaries, who were trained, when a 
penny was dropped into a box in front of them, to pick 
out a piece of paper from a number that lay before 
them, on which was printed the pretended fortune of 
the person that dropped the penny. Sometimes the 
bird, clever as it was, would pick out a woman's 
fortune for a man's, or a man's for a woman's; but it 
did not much matter, except to the poor little bird, 
who got a rap on its claws. Take to heart this lesson : 
Superstition and cruelty always go together. People 
who believe, or lead others to believe, without reason, 
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act also without thought. Sooner or later, somehow 
or other, the one always leads to the other. 

Well then, besides this false fortune telling, there is 
what is called day-dreaming, building castles in 
the air, or counting one's chickens before they are 
hatched, as the proverb goes : like the girl in the story 
with the basket of eggs on her head, who thought how 
she would hatch the eggs and rear fowls, who should 
lay more eggs ; how she would sell some and keep the 
rest, till she got rich enough to buy a cow, and then 
a farm, and I know not what; and she began to dance 
with joy at the thought of her good fortune, and over 
turned the basket and smashed the eggs. That tale, 
in some shape or other, is told among many nations, 
and the lesson is a sound and a sober one ; but it 
must not be pressed too far, because if there were no 
castles ever built in the air, none would be built on 
the earth ; and if there had never been day-dreamers 
like Watt and Stephenson, there would have been no 
steam-engines and railways. But then theirs were not 
idle fancies, but fancies ruled by thought. 

Well, I am no fortune-teller, and my day-dreams 
are but dull. And yet I can tell you something 
that will happen in the new year. We shall all of us, 
if we live, be older. The five-year-old boy or girl of 
1 88 1 will be the six-year-old of 1882, and so of the 

2 
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rest of the ages. And I can tell you something- else. 
You will not only be older, but either better or worse : 
we cannot stand still; we are always moving on. We 
speak of time as a tide. Indeed, "tide' ' is one word for 
time, as when we say Christmas-tide or Whitsun-tide; 
and we say the tide of time is like a stream that is 
always flowing and carrying us on. But just as we 
could not tell that a stream was flowing but by some 
ripple or ruffling on its face, or by marking the leaves 
or sticks that are floating on the water, so we know 
nothing of the tide of time but by the changes that 
are going on in us and around us. First one thing, 
then another, that is what we mean by time. Time 
is made up of this, — acts, words, sights, sounds, les- 
sons learnt, lessons forgotten, habits formed, habits 
broken. That is the course of time; first one thing 
and then another, and never the next without some- 
thing before it, and never the first step without a 
second and a third. Think of that; for there is a 
great deal in it. You must not be always looking 
for things to **turn up." Things don't turn up of 
themselves, they follow one another. What the new 
year will bring to you depends in a great measure on 
what you bring to it. 

I have spoken of habits. I mean by habits the ways 
you get into. And let me say it is much easier to get 
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into ways than to get out of them, whether they be 
bad or good, for there is a good side and a bad side to 
every thing. Think how you learnt to read ; how long 
you had to puzzle before you could remember what 
was round **o" and crooked **k'' and the rest; and 
now you never think of them at all : you take in whole 
words and sentences as soon as you look at them. 
And it is the same, or will be soon the same, with 
writing. It has long been so with walking. Some 
find it so with skipping, though I never got so far as 
that. Habit is everything, habit is second nature : 
now the more bad ways you can get out of and the 
more good ways you can get into during the coming 
year, the happier it will be. For goodness and happi- 
ness are one, and both mean the same thing ; fitting 
yourself to your surroundings; being what you ought 
to be, what you were meant to be. And what were 
you meant to be ? Why, one of many, one of a 
family. To be good is to remember, and to act as if 
you remembered, that there are others beside yourself 
in the world, and that brother and sister, father and 
mother, servants and every one else are as much 
/AemseWeSf as you are yourself^ and have as much 
right there as you. That is the reason of the golden 
rule, **Do unto others as you would that others 
should do unto you.'* 
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Is it nice to have to call twenty times for someone 
to get up and give you what you want, when he 
might as well do it at once ? No ; certainly not. 
Then why do you act so to others ? It is only a way 
you have got. It is a habit of yours. Is it a good 
habit? Surely not. You had better get out of it. 
Does it please you very much to have tales told 
about you ? Then why do you tell tales ? Do you 
like to get sharp, rude answers to your questions? 
Then why do you give them ? Are you fond of being 
teased by your elders or your juniors ? If not, then 
why do you tease them? Is it very pleasant to be 
spoken to by some one else as if he were much better 
than you, and had a right to lecture you? If not, 
why should you do the same? Is it a great delight 
to you to see a brother and sister always whispering 
secrets to each other which you may not share, 
because they pretend you are either too young or too 
stupid, or are sure to tell every one else ? If not, the 
less of such secrecy the better. Do you like to be 
always understood in the worst possible sense, always 
to be suspected, always to be watched, always to be 
made fun of, always to be scolded ? Well then, if 
not, remember other people like it just as little. 
Do you like to see the biggest and the best of every- 
thing always pounced on at once by the same 
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person ? do you like to watch greediness or gluttony 
or vanity in another? If not, then be very sure 
you are clear of these things yourself. Do you 
like to be quite certain that when a promise is made 
you, it is going, if possible, to be kept? Do you 
like to be able to trust every word that others tell 
you ? Here, then, is the best of reasons for always 
speaking the truth. 

Well now, I am not a prophet nor a fortune-teller ; 
but as even gipsies sometimes guess right, and as the 
tale is told in the Bible of a certain man who drew 
a bow at a venture and killed a king in a carriage, 
so I have been shooting arrows in the dark, and if 
they miss, why then no harm is done, and if they hit, 
why then no harm was meant. I was thinking of no 
one in particular. I was thinking, if of any one, 
chiefly of myself, as I was, and as I am, full of faults, 
yet wishing to amend them. Let us not say we can't! 
I thought last night I could not write a sermon, but 
then I had to do it, and so here it is. Why had I 
to do it? Because I promised. I. promised you a 
New Year's Sermon, and I had to keep my promise. 
You would have excused me gladly, I have very little 
doubt; but I could not excuse myself. Yes, it makes 
all the difference when we have to do a thing, and 
when we can't excuse ourselves. 
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Well then, let us all begin, as the good old saying 
goes, to turn over a new leaf with the new year. Old 
things are passed away ; let all things become new. 
Oh it's a great relief to put those blots and smudges 
out of sight, and to begin a new page; to draw a 
house that looks a little less like a haystack, to make 
r% that are not quite so much the same as z/s, and to 
set aside all those crooked lines that were meant to be 
straight, and all those square circles that were meant 
to be round, and to make a new start. Well, you can 
tear out the bad leaves and burn them, but you 
cannot wipe out the past ; yet you can see as well in 
one case as in the other what looks ugly and dirty, 
and slovenly and careless, and learn from it how to 
do better. True there is no reason why you should 
finish a copy or a drawing badly because it is badly 
begun. But still it is very discouraging. It is plea- 
sant to have a new leaf, a fresh page, and think. 
This shall be kept quite clean. Ah, quite clean it 
will never be, as little the copybook as the life. But 
it may be, it shall be cleaner than the last, and the 
next shall be cleaner than that. So little by little, 
line upon line, here a little and there a little, let us 
go on towards perfection, God helping us. God 
helping us — what do I mean? God helps them 
that help themselves, runs the saying, and it is true. 
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He can only help us as we help ourselves; we can 
only help ourselves as He helps us. And He is help- 
ing us. Sometimes bright thoughts and good resolves 
flash like lightning on our souls, we know not how. 
They are better than our common selves ; they come 
as it were from above to us. Let us learn to look for 
them, to watch — I do not say to wait — for them, to 
wish for them, to believe in them, to cherish and 
revive them within us. They are God helping us to 
help ourselves ; and in such moments we do feel 
indeed as though old things had passed away, and all 
things had become new. So may it be with you and 
me and many throughout the coming time ! This is 
a little of what I mean when I wish you a 

"Happy New Year." 
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TALENTS. 

" Well done, good and faithful servant, thou hast been faithful in a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many things : enter thou into the joy 
of thy lord." — Matt. xxv. 21. 

You have often, I daresay, heard talk of a talented 
man. Some people say it is very bad English, as 
well as that other word which we sometimes use 
instead, namely ** gifted," because, they tell us, there 
is no such verb as "to gift" or **to talent," and 
therefore you cannot properly speak of a man being 
talented or gifted. I am not quite sure about this. 
There is no such verb as ** to money," and yet we speak 
of a moneyed man. There is no such verb as ** to 
long-ear," and yet we talk of a **long-eared" animal; 
there is no such verb as **to four-foot," and yet we 
have heard tell of ** four-footed beasts;" there is 
no such verb as ** to honey," and yet we speak of 
** honeyed sweets; " there is no such verb as **to bold- 
face," or **to brazen-face," and yet we use such 
phrases as bold-faced or brazen-faced impertinence. 
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Anyhow, the word ** talented," like ** gifted," has 
become so common in books and newspapers and 
in people's mouths, that whether it is right or wrong, 
it does not now seem as if we could very well get on 
without it. Well then, what do we mean when we talk 
of a man being **talented"? Most of you know quite 
well, and will most likely answer me that a " talented 
man" is a clever man. Well, that is very near the 
mark, though it is not quite the same thing to say that 
a man is talented and to say that he is ** clever." 
Most of the little boys that you see in the streets 
of London you will find to be very clever. They are 
sharp, shrewd, or intelligent, they know how to take 
care of themselves, and it is well they do, for the 
streets are full of danger. They have all their wits 
about them, as the saying is, and know how to keep out 
of the way of the carriage wheels, and answer ques- 
tions, and pick up half-pence, and dodge the police- 
man, and all that sort of thing, but we should not 
speak of them perhaps as ** talented." When we 
say that a boy or a girl or a man or a woman is 
talented, we mean that they have a particular gift, 
a special turn, as it is called, for doing something 
or other. We say. So and so has a talent for music, 
another has a talent for languages, another has a 
talent for natural history, another has a talent for 
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almost everything, or, as it is sometimes put, has a 
great number of gifts or talents. Well now, if we 
come to ask how it is that we have got to use the 
words talent and talented in this way, the answer 
is not far to seek. It all came from this Bible story. 
It is something quite wonderful to see how the lan- 
guage of the Bible has made its way into the talk 
of every-day life in England. It is the book that 
almost everybody in England reads more or less; 
and although in the present day you and I have 
come to see that the Bible is not that faultless 
book which most of our forefathers believed it to be, 
there is no fear at all, as some people seem to think, 
that the Bible is going to be put aside and for- 
gotten. It has so grown into our life ; the thoughts 
and words of which it is made up, make up so large 
a part of our own mind and speech, that, so far as 
we can see, it is always likely to remain the book 
of books amongst us. Why, without knowing or 
thinking of it, we are always quoting the Bible, when- 
ever we speak more earnestly or seriously than usual. 
If it were not for the Bible, how strange such words, 
**thou" for "you,'' or "hath'' and "hast" for 
"has" and "have," would sound in most people's 
ears ! If it were not for the Bible, we should never 
have thought of saying that such and such an event 
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was a " sign of the times ; " we should not speak 
of *' blind leaders of the blind," of the "cup ot 
sorrow," of the ** crosses" which we have to bear, of 
seeing "motes" in one another's eyes, and forgetting 
the "beam" in our own, of "overcoming evil with 
good," of "acting the Good Samaritan," of "hypo- 
crisy," of" backbiting," of" repentance," of" bearing 
one another's burdens," of "serving two masters," 
of the " single-eye," of a " faithful stewardship," and 
so on without end. 

And now this common word " talented," which is 
in almost every one's mouth, is taken straight from 
the parable or story of the Talents, which I have read 
to you. For what does a talent really mean? It is a 
Greek word, and meant, to begin with, in that lan- 
guage — what do you think? Gift or power or clever- 
ness or ability? Nothing of the kind. It meant 
simply a balance, or a pair of scales, like those you 
have at home to weigh the letters or the groceries in, 
only larger, perhaps, like those you have seen in the 
butcher's or the greengrocer's shop. Well then, from 
meaning a balance or a pair of scales it came to mean 
what was weighed in the balance, and more particu- 
larly a certain sum of money. For in old times money 
was not like what you understand by money now. It 
was not a lot of neat little coins that a man could drop 
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into his pocket. The earliest sort of money of any 
kind that we know of was — what do you suppose? 
Why, cattle, — oxen, sheep, and pigs, and such like. 
That was a queer kind of money, but as it was what 
most rich men in the earliest times had most of, — think 
of Abraham's flocks and herds, — and as it could be 
driven about from one place to another, though it was 
too heavy to carry, it answered the purposes of money 
better than many other things; better, at any rate, 
than land, which was the other chief kind of property, 
and which could not be moved at all. So if a man 
wanted to buy, say a field of his next-door neighbour 
or of some one miles away, he would just drive over 
so many head of cattle into the other's land, and keep 
for himself the piece of ground which was to be 
sold him. A proof of this still is left in a very common 
word. When the doctor comes to see you, or you 
go to see the doctor, which I hope does not happen 
very often, the money which he charges you is called a 
'* fee ;" or when you go and see a lawyer, or a lawyer 
comes to see you, which I hope will happen very 
seldom indeed, the money you pay to him is also called 
a *'fee," so that **fee" means money in English. But 
go across the water to Germany, where the people 
speak almost the same language as we do, and there 
you will find that "Vieh" means still, not money, 
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but " cattle/' which once it meant in English too. 
And those of you who have got Latin dictionaries, 
either in your heads or on your bookshelves, have 
only to look at the word "pecus,*' which is Latin for 
*' cattle," and **pecunia," which is Latin for money, 
and you will feel quite sure that I am telling you the 
truth, when I assure you that, strange as it may sound 
now, one of the oldest kinds of money, perhaps the 
very oldest kind, was oxen and sheep and pigs. But 
what has become of the talents all this time ? I have 
not forgotten them. Listen to what comes next. 
When men began to live in large towns, and to 
wander up and down less and less, and to have more 
wants and more trade, they began to feel the need 
of something that would not take up quite as much 
room as cattle did, for money — something that would 
not always be straying away, something that could 
be kept in the house, and did not need to be fed. 
Well, in course of time, they found it. They dug 
into the earth, and they came upon the metals, 
iron, copper, silver, and in some places gold. But 
they did not at first think of cutting this up into 
very small pieces and stamping it with the heads 
of queens and Kings. They smelted it and beat it 
into bars, and weighed it in the scales ; and so it was 
that a talent or scaleful of silver came to be known 
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by the name we have been speaking of. Now a talent 
of silver was a very large sum among the Greeks. It 
would be worth about ;^ 243 155. of our money. So 
that when it is said in this story that before the rich 
man went abroad he gave to one of his servants five 
talents to manage or trade with, it means that he 
entrusted him with ;^i, 218 155.; the next one got 
^^487 \os. ; and even he who had only one talent, 
had still ;^243 155., as we saw at first. 

What a lot of money that sounds ! Don't you wish 
you had half of it ? What a deal you could do, per- 
haps you are thinking, with a thousand or even a 
hundred pounds ! Yes ; but would you be surprised 
to hear that you have all of you got something 
entrusted to your care which is worth a great deal 
more than all the money in the world — something 
without which all the money in the world would be 
worth nothing and less than nothing — something 
which, unless men had had it, they would never have 
thought of getting the money out of the ground, nor 
have known what to do with it when they had got 
it out? You may not have much money, and 
until you know how to use it, perhaps the less 
you have the better. It might all go in — well, we 
won't say in what: but you have something better 
than money; you have brains^ you have minds, you 
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have powers, gifts, talents as we say nowadays, 
borrowing the- word from this very parable. You 
have not all quite the same kind of brains, you have 
not all the same gifts and powers, but you have all 
some ; and this story is meant to teach us that what 
we have to do is to make the best of such as we have. 
For remember, gifts like money grow with using. 
They don't grow of themselves. If you had never 
used your legs and your arms they would never have 
grown any bigger, they would have shrivelled up and 
wasted away. Luckily for you, when you were very- 
little, too young to think of what you were doing, 
you began to kick with your legs and struggle with 
your arms cis soon almost as you were born : that 
made your heart beat quicker and the blood flow 
strongly into them, and so they grew ; and your brain 
grew along with them more or less as well, for that, 
too, was used. Bright colours danced before your 
eyes, faces and shapes of men and women, most of all 
of your mother and father and brothers and sisters, 
moved round about you, and your eyes kept follow- 
ing them in and out of the room. You danced and 
jumped with joy at the flame of the candle, and a 
thousand other pretty things which were all new and 
fresh to you ; sounds came in at your ears, smells 
came in at your nose, your fingers clutched and felt 
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all sorts of things, and stuffed them into your mouth 
to find how they tasted ; and you began to learn the 
difference between green and blue, and red and 
yellow, and hard and soft, and square and round, and 
rough and smooth, and sweet and bitter, and harsh 
noises and gentle noises, and all this kept your brain 
busy, and so it went on growing. But after a time you 
came to an age when new feelings, fresh sights and 
sounds, would not come of themselves, because what 
came of itself had grown common and stale, and you 
had to put things together to learn and think for 
yourself. That was when you first began to feel 
that you ought to do this, and ought not to do that, 
that you could do this and couldn't do that ; and 
now the older you grow the more you must de- 
pend on yourself and the less will be done for you 
without any trouble on your part. You found out 
that when you began to walk and talk. It was easy 
enough to kick, and even crawling was not very 
hard ; but standing or walking was quite a different 
thing. It was easy enough to cry, but to speak was 
another matter. Little by little you learned it, till 
now it is so easy it gives you no trouble at all. 
Rather to keep still and to hold your tongue is the 
difficulty now sometimes. But to move about to 
some good purpose, and to talk what is worth hear- 
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ing", — that still requires you to take some pains. And 
the older you grow the more pains you will have to 
take, unless you are to remain a baby all your life. 
Let us come back to our story. The man who had 
five talents managed to make them into ten. How 
do you think he did that? Well, we are told he 
traded with them. That is to say, we will suppose 
either he lent them to some one who wanted them so 
badly that he was willing to pay him back a little 
more than the money which was lent, which is called 
paying interest or usury, that is, the price of using 
the money, or he bought something with them which 
he sold again for a little more to some one who 
needed it so much that he was willing to pay him 
a little more than he had paid for it ; and so by 
doing this sort of thing over and over again he found 
himself at last with ten talents instead of five. That is 
how money grows, that is how fortunes are made ; but 
money does not grow of itself, no more do brains, gifts, 
powers, or as we call them, talents. The man who had 
two talents in the same way made them into four ; so 
he did quite as well considering what he had as the man 
who had the larger sum. But the man who had only 
one talent, though he might just as well have made it 
into two, was either a very foolish or a very idle fellow. 
He dug a hole in the ground and hid his money there. 

3 
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I don't know what he thought money was like. 
Did he think it was like a seed, that would sprout up 
when it was sown ? Did he expect to get a money- 
tree, a tree of talents, out of the ground ? I rather 
think he only thought of keeping the money safe. 
Strong boxes were not so common or so secure, it 
seems, then as now, and so he thought the simplest 
way was to hide his talent in the ground. But what 
use was it there? It might just as well have never 
been dug out. And so it is with our talents, our 
gifts and powers. If we do not use them we might 
as well not have them. Nay, we might better not 
have them, for then there would be no blame to us. 
But to have and not to use, to know we have and 
not to care to use, ah ! that is to waste our time, to 
throw away our lives ; that is sad, that is foolish, that 
is wicked. For just as the money in the parable was 
not the servants' own to do what they liked with, to 
use or not to use as they chose, so our talents are 
not our own. We have no right to waste them, to 
squander them, to bury them, or to throw them 
away. How can I prove that? Why, very easily. 
You have only to think what gifts or talents are, and 
you will see that they are not our own, that they 
are lent us as it were to be used and made the most 
of. How do you live ? How could you be fed and 
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clothed, If men did not work for you, — if the labourer 
did not sow, if the reaper did not reap, if the miller 
did not grind, if the baker did not bake, if the 
shepherd did not shear his sheep, if the manufacturer 
and the tailor and boot-maker did not work for you ? 
It is true they do it for their own living ; but they do 
it for yours as well. Don't you see that the whole 
world goes on by each man doing that for which 
he is best fitted, — each bringing to the common stock 
his own share of work ? We belong to one another. 
We cannot get on alone ; and the man who thinks to 
get through life by living on other people's labours 
and doing nothing himself — well, he may scrape 
through, just as a pickpocket may be lost and hidden 
in a crowded street, but he is a thief for all that. 
And is such a life worth living? No, a thousand times 
no. It is better not to be born than to live an idle, 
a useless, yes, a dishonest life ; for we cannot be too 
often reminded that to be idle and useless is to be 
dishonest. To enjoy what others do for you without 
doing what you can for them is to rob and cheat your 
fellows as well as to starve your own soul. Remem- 
ber we belong to one another; or, as the writer to 
the Ephesians puts it, **We are members one of 
another: '* no man lives to himself and no man dies 
to himself. The world must be either better or worse, 
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richer or poorer for your living in it; — richer if you do 
your best to use the gifts God has given you ; poorer 
if you simply use up what the world has got to offer 
you in the way of food and clothing, pleasure and 
entertainment, and do nothing in return. It is your 
great business in life, the business and the duty of all, 
first to find out what you can do best, then to do 
it with your might. Let us say you have the gift of 
drawing, of painting, rather than any other. Do you 
know that the great pictures of men like Raphael and 
Michael Angelo have for hundreds of years made 
thousands and tens of thousands of men and women 
not only happier but holier, not only gladder but 
better than they could otherwise have been? Have 
you the gift of music ? Think of Haydn, the son of 
a poor harper, who lived to write the Creation ; or 
Beethoven who, in spite of deafness, wrote his grand 
symphonies ; or Handel struggling with poverty and 
the dulness of those about him, who did not know 
what his glorious oratorios were worth till he was 
dead and buried ; or Mendelssohn, whose Songs with- 
out words tell us more than words can tell. One 
day you will be able to understand how much poorer 
the world would have been if these great men had 
never lived, or if they had buried their talents, — if they 
had not striven, often with bleeding hearts and 
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aching" brows, to give forth to mankind what was 
in them. Perhaps you have the gift of language ; 
think then what a work there may be for you to do in 
entering into the minds and thoughts of other peoples 
than our own, and drawing all men near to each 
other in fellow-feeling and in love. Think how men 
like Bopp and Pott and Benfey, Max Miiller and 
Colebroke and Sir W. Jones and others have shown 
us how the dark Hindu and the old Persians in far-off 
lands and distant days spoke both one and the same 
speech, thought the same thoughts, worshipped the 
same God as we. You may none of you live to be 
as great, or do as much as these, and yet if you do 
your best, you have still done as much in proportion 
to your power, for the best can do no more. There is 
a little hymn, which I wish was in our hymn-books, 
and with which I will end, and which I hope you 
will all of you one day not only learn by heart, but 
take to heart as well. It is this — 

"God entrusts to all 
Talents ftw or many ; 
None so young and small 
That they have not any. 

"Though the great and wise 
Have a greater number, 
Yet my one I prize, 

And it must not slumber. 
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"Little drops of rain 

Bring the springing flowers: 
And I may attain 

Much by little powers. 

"Every little mite, 

Every little measure, 
Helps to spread the light, 
Helps to swell the treasure. 

" God entrusts to all 
Talents it"^ or many ; 
None so young and small 
That they have not any." 



III. 



EYES AND NO EYES. 

" One thing I know, that whereas I was blind, now I see/' — John. ix. 24. 

My text is taken from a story of a blind man whom 
Jesus made to see. There are several such stories 
in the Gospels. In the Gospel named after Matthew, 
for instance, there is the tale that when Jesus and 
His followers were leaving Jericho on their way to 
Jerusalem and a great crowd was following him, 
two blind men sitting by the road -side, blind beggars 
they were no doubt, such as you may see .any day 
in England, called out, saying, ** Have mercy, or take 
pity on us. Lord (or Master), Son of David." But 
the crowd blamed them, and told them to be still ; 
yet they shouted all the louder, saying, ** Have pity 
on us. Master, Son of David." And Jesus stood 
still, and called them, and said, ** What do you wish 
me to do for you? " They say to him, " Master, we 
would have our eyes opened.'* And Jesus was sorry 
for them, and touched their eyes ; and forthwith their 
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eyes saw again ; and they followed him. Almost the 
same story is told in the Gospel called Mark's, but 
here only one blind man is spoken of, and his name is 
given : he is called Bartimaeus, or the son of Timaeus. 
Again, in Luke's Gospel the same tale is found. There 
it is one blind man, too, but his name is not given, 
and neither Mark nor Luke say that Jesus touched 
his eyes. You know how stories, especially wonderful, 
stories, grow by telling and retelling. We had an in- 
stance of it only the other day. When that dreadful 
murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish and his Secretary, 
Mr. Burke, took place a short time ago in Phoenix 
Park, Dublin, — so beautiful a place that it is sad to 
think that .anything so bad was done there, — on the 
very day after it happened, I was told by a man, who 
had heard it from another man who said he knew, and 
could not possibly be mistaken, that it was not Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke, but Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Earl Spencer who had been 
murdered. 

Now of course I do not mean to say that one 
man is better than another, and that it would have 
been a greater crime to kill two noblemen than one 
nobleman and another man who had no handle to 
his name ; but still of course it would have been 
looked on as a still greater blow to the country if 
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the Chief Secretary, Lord Frederick Cavendish, and 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, Earl Spencer, had 
both been killed at once; and so far the tale as I 
heard it was an exaggeration, a heaping up or 
swelling out of what had really happened. And 
were it not for telegraphs and newspapers, it would 
no doubt have been a very long time before the 
truth was known. Much more is this the case with 
such stories of wonders as we read in the Gospels, 
which were not even written down, so far as we know, 
in the language of the people among whom the 
things they tell were believed to have happened, or 
anywhere near the time, but were passed from mouth 
to mouth and from country to country, until at last 
they were written down, not in Syriac, the language 
of Palestine, but in Greek, because that was the 
language that most of the Christians spoke in the 
countries lying west of Palestine, which was the 
way the belief of Christians went as it spread abroad 
among the nations of the world. 

And so, as I said, these stories grew. Most likely 
Luke has saved for us the oldest shape of the tale ; 
but then some one who thought he knew more than 
the rest, had picked up somehow the very name of 
the man : it was Bartimaeus ; perhaps there was really 
some well-known blind beggar of that name on the 
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road between Jerusalem and Jericho. But then it 
would likely enough happen that the two stories 
would be told together, — one of Bartimaeus and another 
of a man whose name no one pretended to know. 
All the better then ; there must have been two blind 
men, and so the story would arise as we have it 
told in Matthew. I do not say this is the way 
in which the story swelled and grew, because I know 
nothing about it, but I say it might have been so. 
For in other cases the writer of the Gospel called 
Matthew has done the same kind of thing. 

Luke and Mark, for instance, tell of a poor mad- 
man whom Jesus cured ; but perhaps, because of 
some slight differences in two accounts, Matthew 
makes two madmen instead of one. Again, Luke 
and Mark say that Jesus came into Jerusalem riding 
on the foal of an ass. But Matthew, or whoever 
wrote his book, had read in his Bible, which was 
what we call the Old Testament, words like these, 
** Behold thy King cometh unto thee, riding on an 
ass, and a colt, the foal of an ass." And as Matthew 
thought these words must have something to do with 
Jesus, whom he regarded as the King of the Jews, 
and not understanding that by ** an ass, and a colt, 
the foal of an ass," the Hebrew writer after all had 
meant (though, of course, he was not thinking of what 
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happened so many hundred years afterwards) only 
one animal after all, just as we might say, ** a donkey, 
and a young donkey, too," he says in his account, 
that Jesus came into Jerusalem riding both on an 
ass and on the colt of that ass, which had been found 
feeding beside it. Thus then you see how stories 
grow, and how out of one blind man, two blind men 
might be made. 

But then these tales of wonder might grow in more 
than one way. For after all, if Jesus could really 
have opened the eyes of one blind man, he might 
have opened the eyes of a hundred. **What man has 
done, man may do," is an old saying. But in both 
these stories the men who received their sight only 
got back what they had before. They had not always 
been blind, but they had gone blind somehow or 
another. But to the writer of the fourth Gospel this 
seemed still not enough. Jesus must be able to heal 
the blindness of a man who had been born blind. 
And this was the man of whom we read in the text. 
Whether it would be really harder to cure one who 
was born blind than one who had gone blind, it is not 
easy to say. It would depend upon the sort of blind- 
ness he was suffering from. One common cause of 
blindness is called cataract. You know what a catar- 
act means. It means a water- fall. But a cataract in 
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the eye is a dulness or thickness in the lens, that 
natural magnifying- glass which all of you have in 
your eyes ; and it is called a cataract because, looked 
at from outside, it is something like a foaming water- 
fall spread over the lens. I believe the only way 
of getting rid of this so-called cataract is to take away 
or in some other way to destroy the lens itself; so 
that people who are cured of cataract have to wear 
spectacles or glasses instead of those natural magni- 
fiers which have been removed. But in this way at 
all events cataracts can be cured and have been cured. 
Some people are born with these cataracts in their 
eyes, and some have had them come on after they 
were grown up. But the other chief cause of blind- 
ness is a failing or dying of what is called the optic 
nerve, or sight nerve. You know the nerves are the 
fine fibres spread over the whole body underneath the 
skin ; and it is these we feel with, and it is these that 
carry the feelings to the brain. Where there are no 
nerves there is no feeling. Now the sight nerve is 
spread out like a net all over the back of your eyes, 
and seeing is simply the feeling of the light, which 
again is a waving, trembling movement which takes 
place in something which is finer than any air and 
which is everywhere around us. When we say that 
the sun shines, we mean it stirs this fine something. 
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just as you stir a pond when you shake a stick in it, 
and that the waves thus stirred are beaten back or 
reflected from all the things we see, and passing 
through the pupil or clear part of the eye, strike 
against this network of nerve at the back, and then 
this shaking movement passes along a larger nerve 
out of which that network branches, and so it goes 
into the brain, which you must remember is the place 
where all feeling as well as all thought takes place. 
Now just as you could not send a telegram from here 
to London if the wires were broken, so can the feeling of 
light never reach the brain if the optic nerve is spoiled 
or destroyed. And I know of no way of mending it 
when once it has been so spoiled. It may, however, 
be weakened, and a man be nearly blind, and yet by 
good feeding and great care the nerve may get 
stronger and the sight come back again. If a man 
is in very low spirits his sight sometimes gets bad. 
And I am not so bold as to say that Jesus may not 
have had such power of comforting and cheering 
some poor man who was nearly blind from want and 
grief that he may have really found his sight come 
back to him after he had nearly lost it. One story of 
a blind man getting his sight back again does look 
a little as though something of the sort may have 
happened. 
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We are told in the Gospel of Mark that they brought 
a blind man to Jesus and that he took hold of his hand. 
That might be a very short way of saying that he 
showed him kindness and encouragement, that he 
became a friend to him. We often speak now-a-days 
of taking a man by the hand when we mean that 
we try to help him. But then it goes on to say that 
he spit upon his eyes, which certainly would not do 
them any good, and which none of us, I am sure, 
would like to think of Jesus as doing, though doubt- 
less men in the East had very different feelings about 
such matters, or the story would never have been 
told. But then we read further that he put his hands 
on him, and asked him whether he saw; and he looked 
up and said, " I see men as trees walking; " that is, 
he saw men whom he knew to be men because they 
moved, but so far as their shape went, they might 
have been trees, so dimly could he make them out. 
Then he placed his hands upon him again, and made 
him look up, and he was restored to sight, and saw all 
men clearly ; and he sent him back to his house, and 
said : **Go not into the village, and tell it to no man 
in the village." Here then we have a tale of a man 
who g'ets his sight back not all at once, but little by 
little. Perhaps days,, weeks, or months passed away, 
if we only knew, between the time when he could say, 
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** I see men as trees walking/' and the time when 
he saw all things clearly. It is plain that he had 
not been blind from his birth, if the story as we 
have it is anything like the truth ; he must have seen 
before he was blind,* or he could not have known what 
trees and men were like. Perhaps he had only lost 
his sight through some illness, as men do sometimes 
for a while. Jesus may have been kind to him, and 
his kindness, even the taking him by the hand, may 
have had something to do with hastening his recovery, 
especiallyif he believed that Jesus could do him good. 
You know it does you a world of good when you 
are ill, and a doctor that you like and trust takes your 
hand and gives it a kind squeeze, and says, **Ah, 
you'll be all right by-and-by; " especially if you think 
he means it; and no good doctor ever says what he 
does not mean. But though we call Jesus " the Good 
Physician," I do not like to think of him chiefly as 
an eye-doctor. I think we may perhaps find a much 
deeper and better meaning in these stories than we 
have yet found. Let us go back to those two blind 
men begging by the roadside between Jerusalem and 
Jericho. You see they are made, like the one blind 
man in Mark and Luke, when they heard that Jesus 
of Nazareth was passing by, to cry out, " Have pity 
upon us. Sir (or Master), Son of David." 
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Now I do not know how these poor blind men could 
have known that Jesus was the son of David, nor am 
I by any means sure that he was David's son, that is, 
that David was his forefather. I do not know, and I 
do not very much care whether a\iy part of the story 
is true. But I think I can see well enough what it is 
meant to teach. I think the writer would say to us, 
**Look at these poor blind men ! With their bodily 
eyes they could not see, but with the eyes of their 
mind they saw more than all the grand preachers and 
scribes and learned men of their time could see. 
They saw that Jesus, with his love for little children, 
with his trust in the fatherhood of God, with his 
belief in a kingdom of heaven in which all men should 
live as brothers, love their neighbours as themselves, 
and do unto others as they would that others should 
do unto them, was better worthy to be called a Son 
of David than all the wise and great of his time." 
Well, herein, after all, lies a great truth. It is not our 
eyes, but the use we make of our eyes, and, above all, 
of our minds, which the eyes were made to enlighten, 
that makes the difference between **eyes and no 
eyes,** between seeing and being blind. 

And I think it is very likely, as I have said more 
than once before, that all these stories of Jesus 
curing the blind arose from some saying of his or of 
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those round about him, that he had made the blind 
to see what they had never seen before, how God was 
the Father of all, and therefore how all men ought to 
love each other, Romans, or Greeks, or Samaritans, 
or Jews, whatever they might be; how they had 
learned to see, as they had never seen before, what 
was worth living for and what was not worth living 
for ; how much better it was to gather up the heavenly 
hidden treasures of knowledge and love and kind 
feelings and good thoughts and brave deeds, than 
the earthly treasure of silver and gold and fine clothes 
and nice eating and drinking. 

Many such an one might cry from the bottom of his 
heart, like the man we read of in our text^ when they 
told him, ** Oh, this Jesus whom you follow and whom 
you are so fond of, he is nobody, he can teach you 
nothing ; he does not know the old Hebrew tongue 
in which the Law of Moses is written ; he is only an 
ignorant Galilean, a man of the wretched little village 
of Nazara ; he speaks the modern Syrian jargon of 
his native land ; he is not fit to come and teach in 
our synagogues at Jerusalem ; and besides that, he is 
a sinner; he walks miles upon the Sabbath day to go 
and visit the sick ; he breaks the Law of Moses ; and 
if you follow him we shall put you out of the syna- 
gogue, we shall turn you out of our churches, — such 
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an one, I say, might answer, " Whether this man 
be a sinner according to your law I do not know; 
all I know is, that whereas I was blind now I see." 

Yes, there is a great difference between " eyes and 
no eyes,*' as the saying goes ; that is, between really 
seeing and only thinking that you see. You know 
what I told you about the talents, and how that 
parable meant that we are all of us bound to make 
the best use of the gifts that God has given us. 
Well, sight is a most precious gift, and we ought 
to make the best use of it. None of us can see 
everything at once. But how few of us see all that 
there is to be seen in the wide world of ours ! Some- 
times a boy or a girl is sent upstairs to look for 
something that is wanted by somebody else. Perhaps 
it is a book, perhaps it is a handkerchief, never mind 
what it is. Well, one goes up very unwillingly, very 
slowly, his or her head filled all the time with the 
thought, ** How very disagreeable to be sent up- 
stairs just as I was going to take another bun or 
another piece of toast." Well, he or she goes into 
the room and stares all round, rather stupidly it 
must be owned, rather carelessly at any rate, and 
then comes down again saying, ** It is not there! *' 
Then another one runs up, and in about a minute 
comes down again with the book or the handkerchief 
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in his hand. That is the difference between eyes 
and no eyes. There is such a thing, it is said, as 
looking and praying you mayn't find, because after 
all when we are in a bad mood, we think it's rather 
nice to come downstairs after we have been sent 
up against our will, and say, " There now, see what 
a wild-goose chase you have sent me on ! I knew 
all the while it wasn't there!" But then, you 
know, when we act and speak in that way, there is 
something more than the thing we are sent to look 
for that we don't see. We don't see how much 
better it is to be civil and obliging than surly 
and rude, — how much better it is to be in earnest 
about what we do than listless and careless; we 
don't see how very much more careful we should 
have been to find the book or the handkerchief 
if it had happened to be we ourselves that had 
wanted it instead of somebody else. But now hence- 
forth we shall see it, and that will make all the 
difference between **eyes and no eyes." Let us 
take another instance. You might tell me. All of us 
who are not blind can see the stars. Yes! but 
of two men whose sight is equally good for seeing 
a long way off, one man will see twice as many 
as another, because he knows how to look Hq has 
trained his eye, so to speak. And that is not all. 
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Every one who can see, you may say, can see the 
stars. Yes ! but the child who has never been taught 
what they are sees them as if they were so many 
pin-holes in a dark screen. For many ages men 
looked on the stars and the sky, and thought the 
sky was hard and solid, and the stars were either 
holes or lamps, or nearly anything but what we 
now know them to be, — suns like our own dear 
sun, only a great deal further ofif. Now you know 
that if the stars and the sun and the moon and 
planets, or wandering stars as they are called, are 
closely watched from day to day and from hour 
to hour, they will seem to move in many different 
ways. And there is one simple way in which all 
these movements can be explained : you know what 
it is, because you have learned it in school. You 
know the earth on which we dwell is moving round 
the sun along with the other planets or wandering 
stars ; and that the moon is going round the earth 
just as the earth goes round the sun, while the 
stars are so far away from us that to us they would 
seem to be still, only that because we are turning 
round they seem to rise and set like the sun, and 
because we are going round the sun, a different 
set of stars seem to be near the path of the sun 
at different times in the year. Well, for hundreds 
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and thousands of years, all men had seen all these 
movements without ever finding out what they 
meant, without ever finding out that the earth went 
round the sun, or that the stars were a great deal 
further from us than the planets, or how much 
further one star was from us than another. Now- 
a-days the astronomer when he looks at the stars sees 
all these things as plainly as you see a cart going 
along a road, because he sees not only with his eyes 
but with his reason and his imagination. And as 
it is with astronomy or the knowledge of the stars, 
so it is with geology or the knowledge of the 
earth. Ever since there were men on the earth, 
they had looked at the rocks and the hills ; they 
had seen them, but they had not seen anything in 
them. When they had dug a mine or sunk a well, 
they had seen the different layers or strata of earth 
lying one on the top of another like leaves in a 
book. But how this came about never struck them ; 
till the men whom we now call geologists observed, 
that just as every little stream, and every large 
river, and every breath of air that blows now-a-days 
is laying down little by little just such layers of 
earth and stones, covering up land and rocks in 
some places and uncovering them in others, burying 
up and washing away, so it must have been long 
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ago. Hundreds of years back men had found sea- 
shells at the top of mountains, but for a long time 
no one ever saw that those mountains as they are 
now must once have been part. of the bottom of a 
sea. Take one more example. Hundreds of years 
ago men had seen that the limbs of a lion, a horse, 
a monkey, and a man, yes, and even a bird, a porpoise, 
and a whale were made on the same plan, with almost 
the same number of bones, quite the same, if you 
looked close enough and allowed for those that 
had once been separate, having become, so to speak, 
glued and soldered together, though the same bone 
that in one animal was very longy in another of a 
different kind was very shorty according to the sort 
of limb that the creature wanted, — whether it was 
a paddle or a wing or a leg or an arm ; but it 
was not till that great man who has lately died 
not far from here, I mean Charles Darwin, arose, 
that most of us began to see what this meant, 
namely, that all these different shapes had sprung 
from some one much simpler shape, and that the 
various kinds of animals had not been made straight 
off as we see them once for all, but only little by 
little had come to be what they are. 

And Charles Darwin would never have made all 
his great discoveries had he not been as ready to 
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learn as he was able to teach. Not very long before 
his death, some young men who were hunting in 
ponds, found first a water-beetle, and then some 
frogs with small fresh-water mussels clinging to their 
hind legs. Now these youths did not just throw these 
things away and think nothing more about them. 
They wanted to know the reason why the mussels 
stuck to the legs of the frogs and the water-beetles. 
They had heard of Charles Darwin, and they thought, 
" If any one is able to tell us anything about it, it is 
he." And so they made bold to write to him and ask 
him what he thought. Soon a letter came back from 
Mr. Darwin to these young men, thanking them very 
much for what they had, taught him^ namely, how it 
was that mussels, which could neither fly nor swim, 
managed to get, as they do get, from one pond into 
another. So you see these young men had made a 
great discovery only through using their eyes and 
their heads at the same time. 

It is not only what we see, but how we see, that 
makes the difference between eyes and no eyes. And 
how much there is to see in this world if we had only 
eyes to see it ! I have not time to tell you the thou- 
sandth or the millionth part of them; but I will 
finish by telling you just one thing that some of you 
have seen, or might see, if you looked. There, in the 
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midst of a noisy school, is one little boy or girl who 
is very quiet and shy, some of them say very sulky, 
does not care about any good games, stands aside 
looking on and wondering, but afraid and unwilling to 
join. Of course it is its own fault you say. Why 
is not that child like other children? Ah, why indeed! 
Suppose you try to find it out. Suppose you go up 
to it very kindly and gently, and ask it what it would 
like to play, try and find out what is passing in its 
mind. Perhaps then you will see that that little one 
was not at all sulky, but only timid, only waiting to be 
spoken to and taken by the hand. Perhaps you will 
find it is not so strong as the rest of you, but that its 
head is full of thoughts that never come into yours ; 
that it can tell you wonderful stories, perhaps has been 
in India or China or some other place that you never 
heard of except in the geography books, or never 
saw except on the maps. Perhaps you will become 
friends together for life. Perhaps you will be the 
means of making that lonely one better and happier 
all its days ; perhaps you will be the first to make it 
feel there is some one in the world that understands 
and cares for it; that it is not forgotten, not forsaken, 
not alone. And you too will find out that there is 
something new to live for, that you can be of a use 
that you had never dreamt of. Let us all but open 
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our eyes and see what we are meant to see in the 
wide world around us and the faces of our fellows, 
and many among us will cry like that man in the 
Bible story, '* Whereas I was blind, now I see." 



IV. 
THE SINGLE EYE. 

" The light of the body is the eye : if therefore thine eye be single, thy 
whole body shall be full of light But if thine eye be evil, thy whole 
body shall be full of darkness. If therefore the light that is in thee be 
darkness, how great is that darkness," — Matt. vi. 22, 23. 

Like other words of Jesus, these words mean more 
than they say. They are a parable, a likeness, a 
figure of speech, the meaning of which is left to us to 
guess, but is indeed so clear that it hardly needs to 
be explained. The words are true as far as they go, 
but what they leave unsaid is something deeper and 
weightier than what they tell us. Still, as I said, they 
are true as far as they go. The light of the body is the 
eye, and that in more senses than one. Both to you 
who look at me and to me who look at you the light 
of the body is the eye. Think how dark and un- 
meaning, how blank and dismal the face of any one 
would look were it not for the eye. Even the lower 
animals owe a great deal to their eyes so far as their 
looks are concerned. Did you ever go into one of 
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those shops where birds and beasts are stuffed ? If so, 
you have doubtless seen some of them finished and 
some of them only begun. In such a shop you may 
see a stag, a rabbit, or a dog, its skin and skeleton 
filled out with straw, so as to look almost like the 
living creature, only perhaps it has no eyes ; for 
these cannot be preserved. How dull and dead it 
looks until some little glass globes, coloured and 
shaped just like the natural eyes, or as near like as 
art can make them, are put into the places where the 
eyes ought to be, and then the animals look once 
more alive, as you have seen them perhaps in the 
British Museum or elsewhere. Such is the difference 
in stuffed birds and beasts, between eyes and no 
eyes. Think again of a toad. It seems an ugly 
animal enough till you look at its eyes, sparkling 
like gold in the front of its shrivelled and wrinkled 
face ; but they at least are beautiful and bright. And 
there is many a man and woman and many a boy or 
girl whose face seems not to have very much to 
interest you until you catch the eye. You never 
seem to know people or to be sure that they under- 
stand you or care for you until you have looked into 
their eyes. The eye seems to speak to us, to tell us 
in some measure what are the thoughts and feelings 
that are working in the brain behind it. This, I be- 
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lieve, IS because our feelings and our thoughts, in 
proportion as they are more or less lively, moisten the 
eye more or less by stirring some little nerves that 
make certain muscles squeeze out from little bags at 
the corner of each eye some of the salt water which 
we call tears when there is a great deal of it, but of 
which a lesser quantity just serves to brighten the eye 
and make it glisten and shine. But however this 
may be, there is no doubt at all that the eye does 
brighten with joy or sorrow or anger; which it is we 
chiefly know from other parts of the face, according 
as it smiles or frowns or changes colour as the blood 
rushes strongly into the veins and fills the little 
vessels nearest to the skin; but in any case the eye is, 
as it were, the bright centre round which the whole 
expression of the countenance seems to gather. And 
how much may be learned from looking at the eye 
alone ! If I see your eyes wandering and rolling 
about, I know you are not attending to me, but seek- 
ing something else to amuse or engage your mind. 
If I see that you are looking straight at me with 
bright and beaming eyes, then I see I have caught 
your attention. If I see your eyes winking very 
much, or little by little closing altogether, then I see 
you are getting tired, perhaps are going to sleep, 
because I am talking of something you do not under- 
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stand or you do not care to hear, or find it hard to 
follow. In all these ways we can see the truth of the 
saying", The light of the body is the eye. But if this 
is so to those outside us, how much more is it so 
to ourselves ! If we shut our eyes, we are at once in 
darkness or very nearly so ; we see either nothing at 
all or nothing but the red colour of the blood that is 
coursing through the veins in our eyelids, and that 
only if there is a pretty strong light shining straight 
upon our face. Take away the eye, and for us the 
blue heavens and the white, fleecy clouds, the green 
fields and the many-coloured flowers, the shapes of 
men and women, houses, trees, and all the sights we 
love to look upon would be blotted out from our life. 
We should hear people talking about us, we should 
feel them when they touched us, we should listen to 
them telling of what they saw, how bright was the 
sunshine or how dull the day, but to us it would be 
all the same at morning and evening, at midnight 
and at noon, — all would be deep, black darkness. So 
true it is that the light of the body is the eye. 

How true it is perhaps some of you have never 
thought. For what, after all, is light, and what, after 
all, is colour ? The light and the colour which we 
think we see around us is not really in the things we 
see or think we see. What we mean by colour and 
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by light IS a feeling in our brain. And how is that 
feeling brought about ? It is brought about by a 
certain quivering or waving movement which is 
caused by the sun and other burning bodies, such as 
lamps and candles, which stir some fine substance 
around them, finer than air, for light shines where no 
air is, and these wavy motions, which are of different 
kinds according to the different colours which we see, 
are reflected back, sometimes all of them together, 
sometimes only some of them, from the bodies which 
they strike, just as the movements of the air which 
we call sound are reflected back in an echo, only that 
instead of being felt by the brain through the ear, 
they are felt by it through the eye. 

This eye of ours is one of the most wonderful things 
in the world. It would take too long to describe it 
in all its parts, but I may say shortly that in much 
the same way it acts as a couple of lenses or glasses 
fixed in a dark chamber or camera obscura^ through 
which the stream or rays of light (that is of the mov- 
ing matter I spoke to you of before) pass, and are 
so bent in passing that they meet in a point or focus, 
or rather in a multitude of little points, so as to throw 
a clear image against the back of the eye, where 
there is a fine network of nerves spread out, which 
carry the trembling movement of these rays along 
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one large nerve to the brain, and thus give us that 
feeling in our heads which we call seeing. Thus all 
that we know as light and colour is but a finer sort 
of feeling, like the feeling of touch in our fingers, 
the feeling of taste in our mouth, the feeling of sound 
in our ears, and the feeling of smell in our nose; and 
so in this way it is true again that the light of the 
body is the eye. Well then, Jesus goes on to say, 
" If therefore thine eye be single, thy whole body shall 
be full of light'' What does he mean by this? It 
is not so very clear, for it is not quite plain whether 
he is still speaking only of the bodily eye, or of that 
other inward eye, the eye of the soul and mind, of 
which the bodily eye is for him but the image, the 
likeness, the parable, the figure. And why does he 
say " single " ? Most of us have not a single eye 
but a double eye, that is to say, we have two eyes 
in our heads. 

But it is strange enough that though we have two 
eyes, we see but a single picture of each thing we 
look at. How this comes about is not perhaps very 
easy to explain, but we must always remember that 
it is not properly speaking the eyes that see at all, 
but rather the brain that sees through the eyes. On 
the back of each eye is cast a separate picture, but 
the nerves which run back to the brain from each of 
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these eyes join at a certain point, where their fibres 
seem to cross, and so it appears that the two pictures 
melt into each other and form a single one. There 
is such a thing as seeing double, and this happens 
when the nerves and brain are out of order. More- 
over, if the eye is diseased, the picture itself is not 
properly cast upon that network of nerves I spoke of, 
but is blurred and seems as it were made of several 
pictures muddled or confused together. So much at 
all events is plain, that by the single eye Jesus would 
have us understand the eye that sees clearly and 
distinctly one image and no more of each several 
thing that it beholds. In that case he says the whole 
body is full of light ; it has a full enjoyment of all 
the pleasure and all the knowledge that sight can 
carry to the mind. But then he goes on to say, 
** If thine eye be evil, thy whole body is full of dark- 
ness." Here it is, I think, that there can be no doubt 
he is passing away in thought from the outward to 
the inward eye. He speaks, indeed, still of the body, 
but he is thinking of the soul. Else why does he 
say, ** If thine eye be evil " ? Had he been thinking 
only of the bodily eye, he would have said ** sick," 
*' diseased." 

And yet again, after all it is a sickness and disease 
of which he speaks, — the sickness and disease of 
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sin, of error, and of >yrong. For herein we may learn 
how Jesus looked at the faults and failings of men. 
He regarded them not as some wise men (or would- 
be wise men) before and after him, as hopeless and 
incurable follies, nor like a severe and pitiless judge, 
as wilful and unpardonable crimes, but as a sickness 
of the soul, as something which required healing, and 
as something that he came to heal. And what a 
tender pity is there in the closing words, ** If therefore 
the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that 
darkness." It is as though he would say, Just as to 
see amiss is from some points of view worse than 
not to see at all, because the man who has always 
been blind, or is quite blind and knows it, trusts to 
others for guidance, and does not fancy he can see, 
while he who sees amiss deceives himself at every 
step, and runs with open eyes into danger ; so if the 
mind's eye be darkened, if reason be led astray, if 
right be mistaken for wrong, and wrong for right, 
that is a greater misfortune, that is a worse and more 
sorrowful plight to be found in than not to have any 
notions about right or wrong at all. But indeed the 
meaning of Christ is to me so very far from being 
altogether clear in this passage, that I think there 
are several things which he may have had in his 
mind, and I am far from sure which was uppermost, 

5 
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I will therefore content myself .with trying to draw 
some useful lessons from his words without pretend- 
ing to say what the particular lesson was which he 
intended to teach. 

Now let us suppose to begin with that by the eye 
he meant the conscience. There are some persons 
in the world who seem as though they scarcely had 
any conscience at all. They seem to be led in their 
conduct by the impulse of the moment to do just 
what they like without so much as thinking whether it 
is right or wrong. Their case is a very sad one, but 
about such people as these Jesus does not seem to be 
speaking. Those whom he seems rather at present 
to have had in his mind were such as the Scribes and 
Pharisees, some of whom, at all events, were very 
conscientious indeed. No doubt when he gets very 
angry with them for making long prayers, and fast- 
ing, and taking the tenth part of other people's 
money for their own uses, or, as they said, for the 
glory of God, that is for keeping up the costly 
sacrifices and ornaments of the temple, and at the 
same time for clothing and feeding the priests and 
making them comfortable, he seems to forget that 
most of these men were really conscientious ; he calls 
them ** hypocrites*' or ** actors," men who for a 
pretence made long prayers ; but at other times he 
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seems to allow that they intended to be good, that 
they meant well, though they did badly, for he calls 
them ** blind leaders of the blind;" and of them I 
fancy he was thinking when he says, ** If therefore 
the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that 
darkness! " In other words, how terrible a thing it is 
to do wrong, and think it right ! How dreadful the 
darkness of the soul that thinks it is doing God 
service by fasting and long prayers and sacrifice, 
rather than by goodness and kindness and pity and 
tenderness for men. How wretched a thing is that 
religion that thinks more of keeping the Sabbath 
by doing no work upon it, than of helping those in 
trouble, visiting and healing the sick, or doing any 
other good and useful work! So taken, I suppose 
that Jesus meant by the single eye the natural, 
straightforward, human and humane way of looking 
at one's duties; and by the evil eye, a mind all 
crooked and twisted by thinking more of what was 
written in books only because it was written, than of 
that which the heart of man would instantly declare 
and feel to be reasonable and right, if only it were 
not for such writings. But there is yet another 
meaning which may belong to the words. By the 
single eye may be meant what we now-a-days often 
mean by it, — a single aim or purpose, a simple, 
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straightforward desire to do right. And this would 
lead naturally on to what follows, and about which 
we shall speak on another Sunday, — about the im- 
possibility of serving, or at any rate of serving well 
and thoroughly, two masters at the same time. And 
this is perhaps the sense which furnishes the lesson 
most important for us. To be whole-hearted in 
endeavour, to set steadily before us the aim, not of 
pleasure or profit, because of these we are pretty 
sure to get as much as is good for us, and all the 
more the less we think about them, but of doing 
the duty of each day and hour as each day and hour 
comes round, of growing each day and each hour 
wiser and better, more patient and more persevering, 
braver and kinder, tenderer and more considerate of 
others, more earnest and more resolute, more firm 
and fearless in our pursuit of goodness and of truth 
than we have been before, looking neither to the 
right hand nor the left to see what others think of 
us, — this is to walk through life with a single eye : 
thus walking, shall our path be light about our feet, 
and many a pitfall and many a stumbling-block 
and many a snare shall we escape. 



V. 
LOVE ONE ANOTHER. 

"A new commandment I give unto you, That ye love one another. '*-- 
John. xiii. 34. 

Two things strike us as rather strange, strange 
enough at any rate to be worth noticing, about 
these words, — first, that they should be a command- 
ment, and secondly that they should be new. Surely 
one might think we do not need to be told to love 
one another. Love is natural ; it is implanted in 
us. And what is the good of telling us to love 
one another? Some people we like, and others we 
don't like. It's in them, not in us, to make us like 
them. I remember a picture somewhere, — a coloured 
picture I think it was, — in one of the illustrated papers 
of two children who had been, as the saying is, 
introduced to each other at a party, and told, ap- 
parently, to love one another. They were sitting 
side-by-side on a sofa looking very shy and very 
stiff and very awkward. One was a boy and one 
was a girl, and of course the stiffest and awkwardest 
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and shyest of the two was the boy; but both of 
them looked as if they did not very much care 
to have anything to say to each other, and as if 
they wished themselves anywhere else in the world 
than sitting there side-by-side and expected to 
love one another. So that, as I said, to be told 
to love one another seems rather a strange command 
if you look at it in that way. And yet again, 
upon the other hand, is it not almost stranger that 
it should be spoken of as new? Was love, then, 
in the time of Jesus a new thing on the earth ? 
Did not fathers and mothers love their children, 
did not brothers and sisters love one another ever 
since the world began — at least ever since there 
were men and women in it? Why, even dumb 
animals love one another! Have not you seen the 
cat and her kittens frolicking together? Have you 
not heard the birds in the trees and in the air 
answering one another with their merry chirp and 
their glad, ringing song? Have not you heard the 
dog in your back-yard barking in reply to some 
other dog half a mile or so away, as though to say 
to him, ** How do you do? how are you passing 
this moonlit night ? I hope to meet you to-morrow 
at the corner of Canning Road. I know of a good 
dust-heap for old bones,'* and so on and so on for 
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many an hour? Yes, even the dumb animals seem 
to love one another ; and there is no reason to doubt 
that they did so long before there were men and 
women to teach them how; and I am not even al- 
together sure that men and women would have 
been always the best teachers. But stop a minute, 
not so fast. Things do not always go so smoothly 
even in the animal world. Old Doctor Watts, whose 
songs or hymns every little boy and girl almost 
used to learn when I was young, and who, like 
most other men, wrote some things that were wise 
and some things that were foolish, and some things 
that were true and some things that were false, 
some things that were right and some things that were 
wrong, has a song about this very thing, beginning, 
as perhaps some of you remember, — 

** Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God hath made them so; 
Let bears and lions growl and fight, 
For 'tis their nature too. 

"But, children, you should never let 
Such angry passions rise: 
Your little hands were never made 
To tear each other's eyes." 

And in another place he says,— 

" Birds in their little nests agree ; " 
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and he might have added, " Sometimes — not 
always." Any one who has ever kept a breeding 
cage, and hatched young canaries, will know that 
things are not always so pleasant in their little nest 
ks the good Doctor would have us believe ; and if we 
look out a little wider into the world, we shall see 
that every living creature except those that feed on 
plants, lives by killing and eating some other. And 
not only is this so, but we can see that it must be 
so, unless we are to have quite a new set of birds 
and animals altogether. The teeth and the claws 
of beasts of the field and fowls of the air are made 
for seizing and tearing their prey ; and if you were 
to shut them up in cages and feed them on nothing 
but cabbages and potatoes and apples and pears 
they would die. In fact, Doctor Watts was quite 
right when he said it was their nature, and he was 
right, too, in great measure when he went on to say 
''your little hands were never made to tear each 
other's eyes." It is true your nails are, so to speak, 
what is left of the savage claws of your forefathers 
of very long ago, and that those old forefathers 
most likely used their claws very much as bears 
and lions do to-day ; but before you could have got 
those little hands of yours, which (when they are 
well washed) are so nice to look at and so nice 
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to shake, your forefathers for many ages must have 
used their hands for something much better than 
tearing each other's eyes. For a time no doubt 
they used them for taking hold of clubs and knocking 
each other about ; and after that I am sorry to say 
they learnt to cut swords and spears out of stone, 
sometimes for killing the beasts of the field who 
attacked them or which they wanted for food, 
sometimes for fighting with one another. But believe 
me, those hands of yours would never have become 
so soft and smooth, unless those of your forefathers 
had oftener and oftener as time went on been put 
to gentler uses, — unless they had been used to stroke 
the cheeks and pat the heads of little children, to 
smooth the pillows of the sick and dying, to hold 
the cup of cold water to the lips of the wounded 
and the weary. 

That is the great and good lesson which all the 
history of the world, and all that is sad as well as all 
that is glad in natural history is meant to teach us, 
— that when we begin to fight, and when we begin to 
hate, when we let our angry passions rise, and when 
either we scratch — which now only girls (in England) 
do, and only a few very naughty girls — or when we 
double our fists, — ^which is more the fashion of boys, — 
we are going back again to the state of the wild animals. 
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If boys would only remember that, they would not be 
SD fond of fighting, nor yet so proud of it ; — like one I 
know, who is a very nice boy, an honest, straightfor- 
ward, outspoken, true-hearted boy, whose name I shall 
never tell to any of you, but who told me that there 
had been no fight for some time at his school, and 
that if one did not happen soon, he should have to get 
one up. Now without going so far as to say that 
there are not times when a boy should fight, especi- 
ally if it be the only way of defending some weak and 
timid playfellow from a bully, — and I really believe 
that is what my young friend in his heart was think- 
ing of, — I do not think we are showing our manliness 
or our wisdom by going out of our way to pick 
quarrels. At all events, let us remember that the 
more we fight with one another the more we are like 
the wild beasts ; the less we fight, the more human, or 
to use the same word with a slightly different sound 
and spelling, the more humane do we grow. 

Well, I think by this time you will already have 
begun to see that even now this commandment to 
love one another has not grown so very stale ; and at 
the time when Jesus lived and taught, it might even 
deserve the name of "new." Long before that, as long 
back as history reaches, blessed be God ! there was 
always some love in the world. Fathers and mothers, 
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husbands and wives, brothers and sisters always 
loved one another, I verily believe. But that men and 
women should love one another because they were 
men and women, — that certainly was once a new idea. 
People were only, indeed, in the days of Jesus, just 
beginning to find out that men and women everywhere 
were very much like themselves. The Greeks and 
the Romans used to call all the rest of the world 
barbarians, as the Chinese call us to-day ; and no 
great wonder either, considering how we have treated 
them. But that all men were brothers in a larger 
sense, children of one common father, — that was a 
thought which was altogether strange and new to 
many, if not to most in those days. The different 
nations, many of them, seldom met unless it was in 
war. They fought with one another, they conquered 
one another, they killed one another, they sold one 
another into slavery, and only little by little, strange 
and sad to say, even by this very means they began at 
last to know one another, to learn one another's 
language, to understand one another's laws and cus- 
toms and manners, and to find out that at bottom 
they were all one, — that the little Indian and Egyptian 
and Negro children were as dear to their fathers and 
mothers as Jewish or Greek or Roman children could 
be to theirs ; and that, as Paul, when preaching at 
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Athens, is said to have declared, ** God had made of 
one blood all nations of men for to dwell upon the 
face of the earth." And how slowly is the lesson 
learnt ! How many a boy still looks down upon his 
French or German teacher because he is a French- 
man or a German, and thinks an Englishman must 
as a matter of course be worth a good half-dozen oi 
either. How long it takes us to learn that other races 
and other peoples have equal rights with our own ; and 
that it is just as bad, just as wicked, just as unholy to 
bombard their towns, to kill their men and women, to 
make slaves of their children, to lay waste their fields, 
as for them to do it to us, — yes ; and indeed in many 
cases far worse, because if we have any advantage at 
all over many distant and more savage nations, it is 
just this that we ought to know better than they. So 
that, after all, it appears that this commandment is 
still new to many. Is it not, in some of its senses, 
new to all ? And then, as for its being a command- 
ment, what is the use, as we said at the beginning, of 
telling us to love one another ? It is natural to love- 
yes, that is the best of it; but then, alas! also it is natural 
to hate ; and yet it is unnatural, too, because it is at 
war with the better, the higher nature. So that what 
this commandment means, as a commandment, comes 
pretty much to this : Let the better nature grow and 
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:onquer, and do all in your power to keep the worser 
md the lower nature down, — ^yes, in time, to be rid of 
it. When we say it is natural to love one another, let 
us think a little what it means. Not long ago some 
of you got a new brother or sister, a little, tiny baby, 
and there was only one voice among you, *' What a 
darling ! what a beauty ! what dear little hands and 
feet!" How careful you were not to hurt it ! How 
fond you all were of it ! How you pitied it if it cried ! 
How pleased you were when it smiled ! Well, the weeks 
and the months and the years went on, and the little 
baby became a big baby, — it began to show that it 
had a will of its own ; it screamed and kicked if you 
didn't do what it liked. And sometimes you began 
to say, **What a nuisance that baby is! It wants 
our toys. It wants to be carried. It won't play 
when we want it to; and it will play when we don't 
want it to. It pulls our hair. It throws down our 
tower of bricks. It spills the water over our beauti- 
ful painting. It hides our pencils. It seizes our 
sweets. There is no end to its mischief! " 

Yes, all this is true ; I have seen the like a hundred 
times, and it has made me very cross. But don't let 
it make you cross. Take warning by me. That love 
which you all of you felt When the baby first came 
among you, that love which you all of you feel to 
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each other, which is, as we said, so natural^ which 
cannot be forced by a command or by simply putting 
two little people in the same room or on the same 
sofa together and telling them to love one another, — 
that love wants cherishing ; it is easy to feel it at first, 
but it is like a beautiful piece of silver plate, it wants 
to be kept clean and bright, it wants to be kept 
clear of the clouds of discord. And mind you, this 
is possible ; I have seen it done. I have seen a 
brother and sister, who loved each other dearly, as 
all brothers and sisters do, but who often quarrelled, 
and sometimes bitterly, learn little by little to quarrel 
less, and to agree better, and to bear and forbear ; 
so that now they are never happy when they are 
in the same house unless they can sit side-by- 
side. And now the question is, How is it all done ? 
Well, I have given you a few hints before on this 
matter, and I will give you a few more. In the first 
place, it is not done perfectly at all I never yet was 
in a family, and don't believe 5'ou were either, where 
brothers and sisters were all that they ought to be 
to each other. But it is a great thing if we can see 
them getting better and better instead of worse and 
worse. Well then, for one thing it makes a wonderful 
difference if every one is not always bent on having 
his own way in everything, and above ^all upon 
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having the last word. It is terrible to see what a 
dreadful amount of bitterness and heart-burning and 
quarrelling, and sometimes actual fighting, comes 
from that unconquerable desire that most of us have 
to say the last word. If you can only say the last 
word, you think to yourself, ** Well, of course Fm 
right, as I always am, but whether Fm right or wrong, 
I've shut him up (or Fve shut her up) at any rate. 
Well now, there is in Germany a very good saying on 
this point, which, when put into English, is as follows: 
'*The wisest gives way." Now supposing you were 
both to vie with each other in showing which was the 
wisest by shutting up yourself first, instead of shut- 
ting the other up, I am quite sure you would find after 
a very little practice that it was not only much the 
better way, but a great deal the easier of the two. 
It is really a much simpler matter to hold your own 
tongue than to hold somebody else's if you come to 
think of it. And the first is really, after all, the 
most likely way of doing the other also. 

Well then, one other hint. Do you know what it is 
to be in the sulks ? I do very well. It is very dis- 
agreeable. It is very nasty to feel sulky ; it is very 
nasty to look sulky. It is very unpleasant to look at 
another person who is sulky. But do you know 
what is most unpleasant of all? — To be told when 
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you know you are sulky, when you feel that you a 
sulky, when you hate yourself for being sulky, ai 
perhaps just when you are casting about to thii 
of something cheerful, and to recover your gO( 
humour — ** Why, how sulky you look ! what can 1 
the matter? '' Til tell you what that's like. Suppo 
you had a sore place on your hand where the sk 
was rubbed off, and some kind friend came up to y< 
and drew a rough file across it, and then sprinkled 
a little pepper and salt or a dash of vinegar. If y< 
want to know how a sulky person feels when he 
told he looks glum, — just as if he didn't know it,- 
only try that little experiment next time you have 
chafed knuckle or knee. Oh, why can't we let ea( 
other alone ! It would all come right in a few minut 
if it wasn't for those restless, thoughtless litt 
tongues of ours. Well then, in this way and in mai 
other ways which I will not speak of now, I wou 
have you cherish and take tender care of this lo 
which you have to one another as the best of < 
heaven's gifts. When it happens — as, alas ! it som 
times does and must — that brother or sister or pla 
mate or friend are taken away from us, when they \ 
to dwell in a far country, or when they are called 
that farthest country whence there is no comir 
back, there is no comfort possible, believe me, lil 
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the comfort of remembering that nothing but kind 

and loving words, nothing but helpful and gentle 

deeds ever passed between you, and no sorrow like 

that of recalling wrongs that were once done and 

can never now be undone, harsh sayings once spoken 

that cannot now be unsaid, unkind judgments that 

cannot now be put right again ; — ah ! then it will 

seem to you that you have nothing to forgive, but 

only everything to be forgiven ; and, alas ! the voice 

that could say, ** I forgive, I forget, let us think no 

more about it,*' is silent, is hushed for evermore, and 

there is only left that voice within which desolately 

cries, *' Oh ! had we but those years to live over again 

together, how different it all should be ! " And now 

but a few words more. Never be discouraged, never 

feint in your constant work of loving one another ; 

even where your loving deeds and words seem at first 

to meet with little answer, even where there does not 

seem so much to love in those around you. Re- 

inember that love begets love; and the poet 

Longfellow says, — 

" Talk not of wasted affection, 
Affection never was wasted." 

And another poet has written, — 

" There is a golden chord of sympathy 
Fixed in the harp of every human soul, 

6 
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Which by the breath of kindness, when 'tis swept, 
Wakes angel melodies in savage hearts, 
Inflicts sore chastisement for treasured wrongs, 
And melts the ice of hate to streams of love ; 
Nor nought but kindness can that fine chord touch." 

Remember, too, that, as the old saying has it, 
** Charity begins at home ; '* though true charity 
will never end there. Kind brothers and sisters 
only make in after life kind friends, kind fathers • 
and mothers, kind husbands and wives. Remember 
that before you begin to read love stories, and do 
not forget it after you have read them. 

And remember, lastly, that you who come together 
in this church, when you go out into the world, 
will not be known among other people as Christians 
by many of the things you are likely to learn to 
believe and to disbelieve in this place. You have 
a name to keep up among those who will regard 
you as infidels and as unbelievers. But whatever" 
others may say or think about your opinions, let: 
there be but one opinion about your lives. Let \t 
be your just and honest boast to say, ** Herein do 
we know that we have passed from death unto life, 
and that we are the children of God, because we love 
one another." 



VL 
LOVING GOD. 

" Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind ; and thy 
neighbour as thyself." — LUKS. x. 27. 

Of all the hard things in the world I know of nothing 
liarder than to love any one because you are told 
to do so. To some children has happened that 
saddest loss which can befall a child, the loss by death 
of a dear mother ; and perhaps, when a few years 
We flown, the news is suddenly brought that those 
children are to have, by the father marrying again, 
what is called a second mother, or as they are told, 
a "new mamma;** and this second mother, whom 
perhaps they have never seen, they are told they 
ought to love, it may be that they must love her, 
at any rate that they must try to love her. I have 
known such second mothers as good as gold, as 
good as good could be, and I know what a long 
and weary struggle they have sometimes had to win 
even a little love from their step-children. Too often 
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I am afraid, the children are set against them from 
the first by foolish friends or silly nurses who knew 
the old mistress of the house, and think it part of 
their duty and faithfulness to her memory to tell 
the children stories of bad and cruel step-mothers, 
as if it followed from that that none were good and 
kind, or to remind them, what they do not want 
to be reminded of because they know it only too well 
already, that no second mother can ever be or even 
feel like that first one whose face is no more seen, 
whose voice is no more heard. But perhaps the 
most unlikely thing of all to make those children 
ready to love the ** new mother" is to be told they 
must. There is no **must** about love. That love 
must first be won. Almost everything else in the 
world, however hard or disagreeable, we can do if 
we are obliged to do it, or we can oblige ourselves 
to do. We can learn difficult lessons, we can get 
up in good time in the morning, we can go to bed 
at night earlier than we wish; we can take nasty 
physic, we can do a thousand things that we dislike, 
because we have to do them or because we are 
made to do them, or because we make ourselves do 
them. But we cannot like what we dislike. We 
cannot love to order. I said that it was hard, I 
might have said it was impossible, only that I have 
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not yet put it in its most impossible shape. For if 

it is hard to love some one, however worthy they 

may be, if we have never seen them, simply because 

we are told that we ought to love them, or must 

love them, how much harder does it seem to be 

told that we must love God, whom not only we have 

never seen, but whom we never shall see, and 

whom nobody ever saw or will see ; and not only to 

love Him or to try to love Him just a little bit, but 

to love Him with all our heart, and with all our soul, 

and with all our strength, and with all our mind. 

You know the religion of the Jews, which was held 

to have come down to them from Moses, and the 

beginning of which very likely did come down to 

them from him, was called ''the Law;" and we 

think of it as something stern and harsh and 

dreadful. 

And the teaching of Jesus Christ, which His 
followers believed was to take the place of the Law, 
was spoken of by them as the Gospel, a word 
which means ** good news," ** glad tidings of great 
joy," as it is sometimes called. The Law was sup- 
posed, according to the old story, to have been 
given by God to Moses on Mount Sinai, amid 
thunderings and lightnings and darkness and storm ; 
and in early times, the man who broke the Law 
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was liable to be stoned to death. Now, when beside 
the awful threatenings with which the Law of Moses 
was enforced, we set the gentle words of Jesus, such 
as those we all love to read, — " Blessed are the poor 
in spirit, blessed are they that mourn, blessed are 
they that hunger and thirst for righteousness ; " 
or, ** Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden and I will give you rest : take my yoke upon 
you and learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in 
heart ; and ye shall find rest unto your souls ; for 
my yoke is easy and my burden is light ; " or again, 
*' Suffer the little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven," it would indeed seem that the teaching of 
Jesus Christ was something far milder and kindlier 
and easier to receive than the Law of Moses; but 
now we seem to see another side to the picture. 
For, after all, it was possible at all events to keep 
those Ten Commandments, which more likely than 
anything else were really what Moses delivered as 
the will of God to those wandering people who in 
the Bible are called the Children of Israel. It was 
possible to have no other gods than the one who 
was called Jehovah or Elohim ; it was possible to 
worship no idols ; it was possible to refrain from 
making graven images, especially for half-savage 
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en who were not very skilful in carving; it was 
ossible to do no work on the Sabbath day ; it was 
>ossible to keep from killing and from robbing 
Dne another, especially when they were allowed to 
kill and to rob every one else that they could ; it 
was possible to honour father and mother, at all 
events not to show them any outward disrespect, 
the more so as they would be stoned for doing so ; 
it was possible not to bear false witness, that is, to 
tell untrue tales about one's neighbours ; it was 
possible even for a man who had enough of his 
own not to covet or desire other men's goods. 
But yet although all this was possible, you might 
think that for rude and barbarous men it was hard 
enough to do. And for many hundred years the 
Israelites found some of those ten commandments 
very hard to keep. But as age after age rolled by, 
and the people had got more settled and more 
civilized, and had quite left off believing in or wor- 
shipping any of the gods of the nations by whom 
they were surroupded, and had learnt, at least the 
greatest number of them, what you would call to-day 
the respectable and well-behaved, not to rob and not 
to kill one another, there arose a feeling like that 
which Christ himself says all of us ought to fee 
when we have done all things that are commande 
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us, namely, that we are unprofitable servants, that 
the keeping of these commandments was not enough, 
and so another book of laws was written, which was 
called Deuteronomy, or the Second giving of the 
Law, in which not only are the Ten Commandments 
and a lot of other laws given all over again in a 
rather different shape and with sundry changes and 
additions, but besides them all are found these very 
words of my text, which Jesus afterwards used, ** Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord thy God is one Lord, and thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with 
all thy mind;'* and he added from the Book of 
Leviticus, ** And thy neighbour as thyself." 

Now one can see, in the first place, from this that 
the Children of Israel were not always, at any rate, 
a standstill people; one can see that they reasoned 
and thought, or at all events had those amongst them 
who reasoned and thought as people ought to think 
and reason, that they went on from particular rules to 
general laws or principles. For you see here we have 
a wider law which takes in or embraces all the other 
things which they were told to do or not to do. For 
if they loved the Lord their God with all their heart, 
and with all their soul, and with all their strength, 
and with all their mind, there would be no room 
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for the worship of those other gods whom they 
were forbidden to worship, or to make graven 
images of; and if they loved their neighbour as 
themselves, it would never enter their heads or 
hearts to do him harm, to rob him, or to tell lies 
about him, or to wish for what belongs to him, 
far less to murder him. And now when Jesus is 
asked which is the first and greatest commandment, 
he passes over all the others, and fixes upon these 
two, because, as he says, all the rest of what the Jews 
were taught to do hangs upon these. They include 
or take in all the rest. Yes ; but how much harder ! 
And the hardest of all comes first. For it is hard 
enough, indeed, to love our neighbour as ourselves. 
We cannot indeed help loving those who are near 
and dear to us ; though we love ourselves still better. 
But if it is hard to love our neighbour as ourselves, 
is it not harder still to love God with all our heart ? 
A New Testament writer says, and says wisely and 
well, **Ifa man love not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen ? " And so this new or second law, which Jesus 
has taken up as it were into his Gospel, seems a 
thousand times more difficult to fulfil than the old 
Law of Moses. How can we say after this that the 
yoke of Christ is easy, and his burden light ? Well 
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now, I am going to tell you the strangest thing of 
all. It is just because it is so difficult that it is 
possible — no, I will go farther than that, and say it 
is just because it is impossible that it is easy. This 
is indeed a riddle, but the answer is a very simple 
one. Just because we know that love cannot be 
forced, that we cannot be made to love that which 
we do not love, we may be very, very sure that no 
God who cared for our love, and no man who desired 
us to love God, would ever try to make us love Him 
by commanding us to do so ; just as little as that 
second mother of whom we spoke at the outset, would 
try to make her step-children love her by telling them 
they must. ** Thou shalt," '*you shall,*' — these 
words sound harsh in English, but the meaning of the 
words in the Greek is not exactly this ; it is rather 
** thou wilt" than ** thou shalt ; *' it is an invitation, 
a call to love God, and not a command to love 
Him. 

Indeed, if we put it into other language, it comes 
to this : All that you now love, and all that makes you 
loving, — the brightness of a summer's day, the beauty 
of a winter's sunset, the joy and gladness of young 
hearts, the merriment of children at their play, the 
care and kindness and tenderness of father and mother, 
the happiness of doing good and brightening up 
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the life of those who are weary and sad, the pleasure 
of finding out some new and curious thing, the 
satisfaction that comes from hard and honest and 
successful work, the inward peace and calm that you 
cannot choose but feel, even in cases of failure, when 
you have done your best, or of disappointment or 
even pain bravely and patiently borne, the sweetness 
of being comforted, or still more of comforting 
another, the blessed thought that we may learn even 
from our faults, mistakes, and sins when we have 
come to grieve for them and hate them, how to be 
better than we ever were before — in short, if we would 
sum up in one word all there is in the world that 
has ever moved you to smiles or tears of a deeper 
joy than words can tell, or even of a deep sorrow 
which you felt or came to feel in time that it was 
good for you to bear; if we can come to see that 
all that we do love now, and feel the better, not the 
worse for loving, comes all from one great source, 
from which we also come with all that we hold dear, 
and if we name it with the one great solemn name 
of God, we shall see that this is no hard saying, but 
only as it were the unfolding of our truest and inmost 
being, to be told that we should love the Lord our 
God with all our hearts and with all our souls, and 
with all our strength, and with all our mind. And 
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the more we see and understand of this, the more 
we shall love God with all our hearts. 

The Hebrews of old were told that their God was 
a jealous God, and I, when I was a child, was taught to 
think so too. I used to fear if I were very fond of any 
one that God would be envious and angry because 
I loved that person too much. Ah, there is no danger 
of our loving any one too much, but there is danger 
of one thing, and that is loving some one else too 
little. To love God with all our hearts, means to 
love each other all we can, but to remember all the 
while their love and our love is not the only love in 
the world, that it is only one little drop of the greater 
love that sent us and that sends us day by day all the 
love that there is, from that of father and mother, to 
that of the baby brother and sister, and even of the 
dumb favourite in the kennel and the cage, and be- 
cause we are very fond of some particular friend, that 
should not shut our eyes to the good there is in 
others, nor make us selfish and exacting ; otherwise 
it is no true love, because it is narrow, selfish, blind. 
Nor is loving merely liking; the true love which 
comes from God, which is part of the love of God, 
will love goodness wherever it is found, and will 
not love the faults even of a friend. So you see 
that the love of God is not another thing to the 
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love of man ; it is only a broader thing than the love 
of any one creature. 

And as we are called to love God with all our 
hearts, so too are we called to love Him with all our 
souls. Well, what is the difference ? I do not know 
exactly ; but I remember I used to think that the soul 
had more to do with Sunday, and the heart had more 
to do with the week-day. Well, if the soul means any- 
thing, it means your very inmost being, your con- 
science, and your wonder and your reverence, your fear 
of doing wrong, the. only fear I wish you to have, and 
the deep desire to do right, which is the truest kind 
of prayer. Well, we meet together on a Sunday just 
for the very purpose of putting aside for a time our 
other pursuits and employments, resting from week-day 
work, and praying to God, that is, dwelling on the 
thought of God, and listening to the still, small voice 
of our conscience, — trying, in fact, to find out what is 
deepest and most earnest and serious ; but then if we 
love God with all our soul, we shall not leave these 
thoughts and feelings all behind us when we go away 
from this place. We come here, if for any good 
purpose at all, not only to sing hymns and to say 
prayers and to listen to readings and sermons, no ; 
but we come to learn how to live, and to learn how 
to love, in the way I have tried to set forth, God 
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and our fellow-man. And as the poet Coleridge 
has said, — 

" He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small : 
For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth alL^ 

And when we are further called to love Grod with 
all our strength, what does this mean ? Why, simply 
that we are not to waste our strength on anything 
that is not worthy of it; that we are to use and 
husband all our powers ; that \ye are to rest only 
that we may be strong to work ; that all our play 
and amusement, which if followed in the right spirit 
and for the right purpose of making us more able, 
more cheerful, and more willing to work, is then, and 
only then, just as much a part of the service and love 
of God as anything else we do, should be pursued for 
this end and according to this measure ; that what- 
ever our hands find to do we should do it with our 
might ; that if a thing is worth doing at all, it is 
worth doing well, for if it is not worth doing well, 
most certainly it is not worth doing at all. And then 
to end all, let us love God also with all our minds. 
Let us never cease to labour that these minds of 
ours may grow. Let us never be tired of learning. 
Let us never be afraid of thinking. And above 
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all, let us never be afraid of thinking about Grod, 
There are too many people in the world who are 
afraid of doing so. They strive to do their best 
to love God with all their hearts, and with all their 
souls, and with all their strength ; they pray to Him, 
they labour hard to do what they believe to be His 
will, but they do not love Him with all their minds ; 
they dread to let their mind and reason, His best and 
highest gifts, work freely and fearlessly on questions 
of religion, and so they rest content with the dark 
and hard and narrow and dishonouring notions about 
God which have come down to them from more 
ignorant, more cruel, less enlightened times ; and 
then indeed they find it hard to love Him with all 
their heart, and with all their soul, and with all their 
strength ; for they are trying to love Him such as 
He was imagined by the Jews or savages of old, — an 
envious God, a jealous judge, the father of a few, 
the foe of the rest of mankind, — a Being who, had 
they but the courage to confess it, would be, if He 
existed, worse and not better than themselves. But 
God, if we love Him with all our minds, will simply be 
to us our own highest thought, the brightest image 
we can picture of light without any darkness, of truth 
without any error, of love without any hate, of good- 
ness without any grudge, to love whom with all our 
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minds is to love all knowledge and all learning and 
all discovery from whatever quarter it may come as 
so much more known and learned and discovered of 
Him whom all mankind in every age have been 
feeling after and finding, albeit He is not far, nay 
rather, very near, to every one of us, for in Him we 
live and move and have our being. 



VII. 
SERVING TWO MASTERS. 

"No man can serve two masters : for either he will hate the one, and 
love the other : or he will cling to the one, and despise the other. Ye 
cannot serve God and mammon." — Matt. vi. 24. 

Sometimes the words of Jesus surprise us by their 
strangeness ; sometimes they seem to say something 
which is so much a matter of course as hardly to 
need saying at all. In either case they set us think- 
ing, because in either case they make us feel that we 
have not at first hearing got to the bottom of his 
meaning. " No man can serve two masters/' Well, 
of course he cannot you will say, at one and the 
same time ; though he might, perhaps, serve one 
master half the day and another the other half. But 
in the time when Jesus spoke, and among those to 
whom he was speaking, what he said was even truer 
and was less open to doubt than it might be among 
ourselves to-day. The words which in our English 
Bibles we render *^ serve'* might also and quite as well 
be rendered " be a slave to/' A servant and a slave 
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are in the present day two very different things. But 
when Jesus taught, the difference was so small that 
there was but one word used in Greek for either, or 
rather there were several words, but all of them in 
turn, so far as we can make out, meant sometimes 
what we should understand by a slave, and some- 
times what we should call a servant ; and perhaps 
quite as often what was neither the one nor the other, 
but something between the two. By a servant we 
mean to say some one who for so much pay agrees to 
do so much work. If our servants do not like our 
work, or are not content with our pay, or think they 
can get a better place or get married, or wish to set 
up a shop or a home for themselves, they give us 
warning, that is to say, they tell us that on such and 
such a day they shall leave us, or sometimes they 
leave us without giving us any warning at all; and we 
have no power whatever to make them stay with us a 
moment longer than they like. On the other hand, if 
we are not satisfied with the way they do their work, 
or think some one else can do it better, or that we 
can do it ourselves, we may give them warning. 
Indeed, every one is a servant who is paid to do any 
work. The workman is the servant of his employer, 
the minister the servant of his congregation, the 
schoolmaster is the servant of those who engage and 
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appoint him, the policeman is the servant of the 
public, the porter and guards are the servants of the 
railway company, soldiers and sailors are the servants 
of the nation, even the Queen is the servant of the 
country, for she is paid for being queen, and has a 
great deal of work to do, and kings and queens 
have been and could be again deposed and others 
chosen in their places if they made themselves hate- 
ful to their people. But so long as any servrant does 
the work which he has undertaken to do, for the rest 
he is his own master. His work may be of such a 
kind as to leave him little time to himself, or his 
employer may think that it ought to take all his time 
and all his thought and may only employ him on the 
understanding that he gives no time and thought 
to any other work, but all that is matter of agree- 
ment. So far as the meaning of the word servant 
goes, as understood by us to-day, it is this, that for 
so much pay a person does so much work, and for 
the rest he is free. But formerly this was not so. A 
servant for the most part was more or less of a slave. 
He was looked on as belonging to his master, as 

much as his dogs or cats or cows or sheep, or 
nearly so, sometimes for life, sometimes for a term of 

years. vSometimes he was paid in money, some- 
times he was only kept like an animal ; but in almost 
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every case he could be bought and sold. His wife 
or his children could also be bought and sold to 
other masters, he had nothing, not even those who 
were nearest and dearest to him, that he could call 
his own. Some people have tried to show that the 
Jews never had any slaves in the proper sense of the 
word. But nothing could be further from the truth. 
The laws relating to slavery in the oldest Jewish law- 
book which has come down to us, that contained in 
the twenty-first, twenty-second, and twenty-third 
chapters of Exodus, were no doubt very merciful as 
compared with those of many other peoples. But by 
the very cruelties which they forbid we can judge 
what was commonly practised at the time they were 
drawn up, and they were not drawn up or obeyed at 
any rate before the times of Saul and David, for we 
are plainly told in the book of Judges, that when 
there was no king in Israel, every man did what was 
right in his own eyes. Of course the Jewish law- 
giver has no idea of abolishing slavery, which was as 
natural in ancient times as it is monstrous and de- 
testable in our own. So far from thinking of putting 
an end to it, he even declares, that although a man 
who kills his male or female slaves upon the spot 
must pay for the offence with his own life, yet if he 
only hurt them so much that they linger a day or two 
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and then die, he is not to be punished at all, and the 
reason given is this, that the slave is his own 
property. Nevertheless the law-giver endeavours to 
soften the lot of the slaves as much as possible, 
though he makes a distinction between a Hebrew and 
a foreign slave. An Israelite must not be kept as a 
slave for ever, but must be restored to freedom 
without any ransom after six years' service. But 
this, of course, shows us plainly that those who were 
not Israelites might be made slaves, and were made 
slaves, for life. And so again and again we read of 
towns and villages being taken from the Canaanites ■ 
by Joshua, and if the women and children were not 
all slaughtered along with the fighting men, they 
were made slaves by the conqueror, and that, as they 
supposed, by the command of God. But even a 
Hebrew might be made a slave for ever. If he was 
married when he became a slave, which was often the 
case with debtors who were sold to pay their debts, 
then his wife must be set free with him ; but if he 
had married while a slave, then though he himself 
was freed without ransom at the end of six years, 
his wife and children remained the property or pos- 
session of his master. Should he prefer to stay with 
his master, which might likely enough be the case if 
he had married while a slave and had a family, his 
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master must take him to the Sanctuary, or holy place 
of the God Yahveh, or Jehovah, and there bore his 
ear with an awl to the door-post in token that he was 
his slave for life. 

From all this you see very plainly that slavery 
was a common thing among the Jews, as among all 
ancient peoples, from a very early time, and the most 
that this law-giver many centuries after Moses did 
was to regulate and make milder the condition es- 
pecially of the Jewish slaves. But as yet we have 
not seen that there were actually slaves in Pales- 
» tine at the time when Jesus taught. And it has 
even been denied that there are any proofs that 
slavery existed among his countrymen in his day. 
Now in judging of this matter we must bear in 
mind, that ever since Nebuchadnezzar, the King of 
Babylon, carried the Jews away captives into his 
country, though they were afterwards restored by 
the Persians, who conquered Babylon, they were never 
afterwards strong enough to conquer and enslave 
other nations, and so they can never have had slaves 
in the full sense of that word. Had they been 
strong enough, they would have practised slavery, 
as it was not only allowed but, as we have seen, 
actually commanded by their law. That however 
such slavery as was allowed between Jew and Jew 
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was really practised among them in the times of 
Jesus, there is one passage that seems to me quite 
unanswerably to show. You remember the story and 
parable which Jesus tells of the man who had a 
debtor who owed him ten thousand talents, and when 
he had nothing to pay, his lord commanded him 
to be sold, and his wife and children and all that 
he had, and payment to be made. Now I hold that 
it is very unlikely that Jesus should have referred 
to this custom in the way he did, seeming to take it 
to be a matter of course that this was the manner in 
which a debtor who had nothing to pay would be 
treated, unless the custom was still common at the 
time in which he lived and taught. For the rest, of 
course slavery was common all around him, among 
the Greeks and Romans, the latter of whom were 
by this time masters of Palestine, and no doubt in 
Galilee and elsewhere had many slaves both Jewish, 
Syrian, and Greek. For long after the time of 
Christ, as in all ages before, and down to our own 
day among the Turks and other barbarous or half 
barbarous tribes, prisoners of war were made slaves. 
The very name of slave is a witness to this fact. 
Slave, or Sclave, was the name of all those races 
to which the modern Russians, Bulgarians, and 
Servians are supposed to belong. Their languages 
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are called the Slavic or Sclavonic languages. The 
name *' slava *' means glory, indeed it is pro- 
bably a form of the same word ; but those races 
who boasted of their glory and who were often 
at war, furnished so large a number of prisoners of 
war to the races of Europe which they invaded, and 
by whom, especially by the Greeks of Constantinople 
in the middle ages, they were conquered, that their 
name became a term for captive, bondman, or slave. 
Until after the first quarter of this century the 
Africans were kept as slaves by Englishmen as well 
as by Dutchmen in our colonies abroad, and only 
set free at last after many a stormy battle in Parlia- 
ment chiefly by the efforts of great and good men 
like Wilberforce, Clarkson, and Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton. Only after a long and bloody war, some 
twenty years ago, between the Northern and the 
Southern States have the negroes in America been 
set free. Well, at any rate I think I have shown 
you that in the days of Christ the name of servant 
carried with it more of the notion of slave than it 
does to-day with us. It was plainer then to the 
people of his day than it can even be to us that no 
man could serve two masters. The master regarded 
the slave as belonging to himself, and would not 
be willing for the most part to share his possession 
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with another. But it is even to-day so true that 
it scarcely seems to need arguing. I remember 
reading a story when I was a little boy, of a man 
who tried to serve two masters. He was engaged 
as servant to a certain old married couple, and at 
the same time to a young married couple who lived 
in the same house. The old people were very kind 
to him> and he did his best to please them ; but he 
found it a very hard task. The old man and his 
wife lived upstairs, and their son and his wife lived 
downstairs. And James (for that was the servant's 
name) was always expected to be in two places at 
the same time, which is a very difficult thing for 
any one' to do. The old gentleman upstairs, whose 
eyes were weak with age, was fond of being read 
to, and James was a good reader; but as soon as 
he settled down to his work there was a call from 
below, and he was required to fetch a book from 
the circulating library, or a skein of silk from the 
fancy shop, for the young lady downstairs. He 
had to get up very early to make everything ready 
for his old master in the morning, and he had to 
sit up very late to let in his young master at night. 
And so after trying the place for a year he gave 
both his masters a month's warning, as he found 
it quite impossible to serve two masters at once, and 
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to serve them faithfully. Sometimes I see an ad- 
vertisement in the newspaper telling me that if I 
will only send a shilling's worth of stamps to a 
certain place I shall be told how ** from two to five 
pounds a week may be easily and honestly earned 
without hindrance to present occupation.** I have 
never sent the stamps yet, and I don*t intend to do 
so, but I have often wondered how it was to be 
done; and I have my doubts whether it can be 
done at all. But if we come to consider we shall 
see that here as elsewhere Jesus has something else 
in his mind when he speaks about the impossibility 
of serving two masters than what he sets out by 
saying. He begins with something which, in his 
day at all events, was very clear and plain and 
generally acknowledged, in order that he may lead 
us on to see something else which is more or less 
like the first thing, but which, perhaps, is not quite 
so clear or plain or generally acknowledged. No 
man can serve two masters, he says; and why? 
Because ** either he will hate the one and love the 
other or else he will cling to the one and despise 
the other." Well now, that is not quite so much 
a matter of course. I never heard that James either 
hated or loved, either despised or clung to one or 
other of those masters and mistresses that he tried 
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in vain to serve. But it seems that Jesus thought 
that to serve fully and faithfully one must serve 
devotedly. 

It must not after all be a matter of so much work 
for so much wages. The best and truest service is 
that which is lovingly, willingly, and gladly rendered. 
No doubt in a general way we are taught that we 
should love all, and be the servants of all, but still 
you will find, if you wish to be in a special and peculiar 
manner the servant of one to whom you are bound 
by duty and by love, it is a very difficult thing 
to please other people at the same time ; your mind 
will be so taken up by pleasing that one person, 
that you must be ready on occasion to displease 
those whom you would not otherwise willingly offend. 
You remember the story of the ** Old Man with his 
Ass,'* who tried to please every one, and ended by 
pleasing no one, and losing his ass into the bargain. 
First he was driving the ass with no one on it, 
himself and his son walking. Then people laughed 
at him for making no use of his ass. So he set his 
son upon it. Then the passers-by cried, ** See that 
lazy young fellow riding while his poor old father 
walks." So the son got down and the father got up. 
The next people they met said, **See how tired that 
poor boy is ; what a cruel father he must have to 
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let him walk while he rides ! '* Then the old man 
took up his son, and they both rode on together. 
That was worse than ever. " Look,'* the crowd 
shouted, ** at that poor ill-used donkey, with those 
two riders on his back; why, they are more fit to 
carry him than he them ! " So they both got down 
and tied the ass*s legs together to a stick, and 
carried the animal between them. But the ass 
struggled so as they were crossing a bridge that it 
fell into the water and was drowned. But as we 
read on 'we find that when Jesus speaks of two 
masters he is not thinking of two men. ** Ye cannot 
serve," he says, '* God and Mammon." Now what 
are we to understand by God ? God, as I have often 
told you, is the name which we give to the highest 
goodness, the deepest truth which you can think of. 
And what, then, is meant by serving him. God is 
not served by your coming to church nor by your 
praying, except so far as these things help you to 
be good and true, and teach you what are goodness- 
and truth. To serve God is to do your best, to 
be your best, and never to rest in your struggle 
with all that you feel wrong and false and cowardly 
and greedy and cruel within you. 

And now what is meant by Mammon ? Mammon 
was the Jewish or Hebrew word for gain, wealth, 
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money. Now Jesus does not say that to gain money, 
to get wealth, is wrong. It cannot be wrong because 
it is often needful ; and what is needful is right. 
But this he does say, and say truly, You cannot 
serve God and Mammon. You cannot set before 
you two ends of life. You cannot desire above all 
things to be what you ought to be, and at the 
same time desire above all things to get what you 
want to get. You cannot at the same time be 
seeking always and only what is pleasant and always 
and only what is right, You must make your choice 
between them which shall be your master, which 
you will really live for, which you will faithfully serve. 
I need not tell you which is the best, which in the 
long run is the happiest choice to make. God help 
us all to make it, and having made it to keep to it ! 
It is not hard to make; and though it be hard 
to keep to, yet it is not half so hard as to be the 
slave of one's passions, one's tempers, and one's fears. 
The service of God is perfect freedom, because to 
be the servant of God is to be master of yourself. 
And this is what Jesus means when he says, ** Take 
my yoke upon you, and learn of me, and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls, for my yoke is easy and 
my burden is light," 



VIIL 
SELF-DENIAL. 

'' If any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross, and follow me.** — Matt. xvi. 24. 

I HAVE promised to speak to you this morning about 
self-denial, and I dare say you are thinking to your- 
selves tha,t I could not well have chosen a more 
unpleasant subject. However, even unpleasant things 
must sometimes be looked in the face, and then it 
often turns out that they are not half as unpleasant 
after all as we thought them. I dare say you all 
remember your first visit to the dentist; I have not 
forgotten mine. What a fuss there was about that 
tooth, and what a wrench to get it out ; yet after all 
you were glad when it was gone : and certainly the 
dentist you liked best was not the man who began 
by telling you that he would not hurt you at all, and 
ended by hurting you a great deal, but rather the one 
who told you you would have some pain to bear, but 
that it would soon be over. So again when you 
have had to take some very nasty medicine, not of 
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that kind which can be covered with jam, but of the 
sort which must be tasted and is not to be disguised. 
It is of no use me telling you it is very nice, it is of 
no use thinking that it is very nice ; it is much better 
to put a bold face on it, swallow it down and have 
done with it, and feel all the better afterwards. And 
now it is as though Jesus, who has been . called the 
Good Physician, stood before you with a bitter 
draught in his hand which is needful for the health 
of your soul, and this bitter draught is called self- 
denial. And at first sight it would seem as if this 
were worse than everything. For what you have to 
suffer in the way of disappointment and pain which 
you cannot help, which you make up your mind to 
bear, it may be more or less cheerfully, it may be 
more or less grumblingly, because you cannot help it, 
is not, after all, the same thing as self-denial. For 
this seems to mean that you are of your own free will 
to do what you do not like. What could be more 
disagreeable than that ? Nay, is it possible ? How 
can a man choose to do what he dislikes ? If he 
choose it, how can he dislike it ? and if he dislike it, 
how can he choose it ? Well, perhaps this very 
puzzle may help us to find out what self-denial means, 
and to get rid of some of the mistakes which have 
gathered about the word. And let me make a clean 
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breast of it at once, and tell you that for my own part, 
whether I am right or wrong, it is not a word I am 
very fond of. I think that the idea that one of the 
great things which a man has got to do is to go 
about all day long looking out for opportunites, 
occasions, or openings for self-denial, that is, of doing 
what he does not like, and of not doing what he does 
like, has done as much harm in the world as anything 
else. There may be much suffering in doing good 
sometimes, but there is no goodness in suffering. A 
man or a boy or a girl is none the better for doing 
what they don't like, if that is all; but mind — and it is 
worth minding — it is a great thing for all of us to 
learn to be able to do what we don't like, and to 
leave undone that which we should much like to do, 
if there is a good reason. And now before I go 
further, I want you to listen to me while I try to tell 
you as well as I am able how this notion of the 
virtue of self-denial got abroad in the world, and 
what there is which is right and true and what there 
is which is wrong and mistaken about it. So far as I 
can find out, Jesus Christ was the first teacher in our 
part of the world, though there have been others in 
distant parts of Asia, who talked about self-denial. 
The Greeks and the Romans for a very long time 
had not, I think, much notion of what self-denial 
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meant. This may rather surprise you who have read 
anything of Greek or Roman history. You have heard 
tell perhaps of the Spartan general Leonidas and 
his three hundred men, who, when surprised by the 
Persian army with its tens of thousands in the pass of 
Thermopylae, after sending away their allies to a 
place of safety, chose to remain and die at their posts 
sooner than it should be said that a King of Sparta 
had fled or surrendered to the enemy. Or of 
Regulus the Roman consul, who, when taken 
prisoner in war by the Carthaginians, and sent to 
Rome to sue for peace on condition that if the terms 
were not agreed to he should return to Carthage 
and to death, himself argued before the senate 
against making peace with the enemy, and went back 
with the message of war which sealed his doom. 
From cases like these, the last of which is most likely 
fabulous, but shows what Romans thought it was 
Roman-like to do, you might suppose that self-denial 
or self-sacrifice was common enough in those times. 
But we must remember that before we can deny 
ourselves, or sacrifice ourselves, we must have a self 
to deny, a self to sacrifice. And the old Greeks and 
Romans, strange as it may seem to us, thought of 
themselves only as parts of the state or country to 
which they belonged. To that way of looking at life 
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they were brought up from earliest years. The idea 
of a man having a self of his own, being a person on 
his own account, so that his own life, his own 
pleasure, his own happiness were something nearer 
and dearer to him than his citizenship, arose much 
later. It came through the thinkers of Greece, who, 
beginning by wonder at the world and all they saw 
around them, came at last to consider man himself, 
and each man by himself, as the most wonderful thing 
of all. And then when the Greeks and Romans had 
at last began to think of themselves as of more 
account than their state or city or kingdom or empire 
as the case might be, it ended too often in every man 
living for himself and himself alone, in rioting and 
luxury and all kinds of passionate self-will, each 
fighting and striving who could get the most pleasure 
and the most ease, who could snatch the most wealth 
from his neighbour, who could lead the most careless, 
idle, reckless, and random life. And we all know what 
came of it ; — how Greece was enslaved by Rome, and 
Rome itself began to topple to pieces; how Caesar 
made war on Pompey, Brutus and Cassius murdered 
Caesar, and Augustus and Anthony went to fight with 
Brutus and Cassius and then with one another; how 
Augustus made himself master of the Greek and 
Roman worlds ; and how after him came emperors 
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more cruel and treacherous than he, plotting against 
the lives of others, were plotted against and killed 
themselves; and how matters went on from bad to 
worse, till at last the wild Goths and Vandals and 
Huns and Avars from the north and east made an end 
of the emperors and the empire together. Of course 
this did not only happen because men found out they 
had got a self of their own which they were not 
inclined to deny or to sacrifice for the good of the 
country where they lived and for the sake of their 
fellows. Of course there were many other causes at 
work, but this was one of them. Of course there 
were many good men and true besides, of whom we 
hear but little, unless they chanced to be emperors, 
like Marcus Aurelius, because they made but little 
noise in the world. Of course, too, it was most 
needful that men should find out they had a self ; and 
had they not found it out the sacrifice of self and 
the denial of self would have been a thing impossible, 
a thing that would have had no meaning, a thing that 
no one could have understood. 

But all the same it remains a fact, that before the 
time of Christ the notion of self-denial and of self- 
sacrifice was not, so far as I can make out, to be found 
in our part of the world, whatever was the case in 
India ; and the clearest proof of this is that there was 
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no word for it. If you found a nation of savages, 
as I am told there may be found, who have no word 
in their language for "Thank you,*' you may be 
pretty sure they have not much of the feeling of 
thankfulness in their hearts nor of the notion of 
thankfulness in their minds, — ^the name and the notion 
of a thing always come into being together : and so 
where you find there is no word for self-denial or self- 
sacrifice, we may be tolerably certain that the notion 
had yet to be thought of. Now we can well believe 
that Jesus, as he looked around him and saw the Scribes 
and Pharisees, the reverend teachers and elders of 
the people, struggling and shoving and jostling one 
another for the first places in the churches, where 
they were likely to be called upon to speak and show 
off their learning to the congregation, and at the 
feasts, where they would most likely get helped 
first and have the lion's share of the good things 
upon the table, — ^when he remarked how the publicans 
or tax-gatherers hastened to be rich by filching, here 
a little and there a little, and sometimes a great deal, 
more than was their legal due, — when he saw how his 
own disciples were often quarrelling as to who should 
be first in the kingdom of heaven, so little did they 
understand what that kingdom was — not understand- 
ing that Jesus meant by it the rule of love and justice 
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and pity and kindness in their hearts, but thinking it 
meant a new state where there were to be kings and 
councillors, and well-paid officers, and fat judge- 
ships, and lots of nice places of honour and enjoy- 
ment, — was it not natural and right that he should 
turn sorrowfully round upon his followers and say, 
"If any man will be my disciple, let him deny him- 
self, and follow me " ? Yes, it is even possible, I do 
not say likely, though perhaps not altogether unlikely, 
that he really spoke the words when he was bearing 
the cross upon which he was to be nailed to Golgotha, 
the place of a skull, the place where he was to suffer 
and die, and then he might really have used the very 
words that have come down to us ; as though he 
would have told his disciples. You see how it is with 
me ; you see how it is with the kingdom of heaven : 
he that would be the chief, the leader, must be the 
servant of all, nay, he must be ready even to suffer 
and die, if need arise. ** If any man will be my disciple, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross and follow 
me/' From that day self-denial, self-sacrifice be- 
came among Christians a household word ; but 
like every other word of Jesus, how grievously 
misunderstood. People began to think there was 
some singular virtue in doing what went against the 
grain ; and so they fell back into the old mistake of 
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the Phariseie, who fasted three times a week, and 
thought all the better of himself for so doing. Soon 
people went further. They thought it was a noble 
thing to die sooner than deny their master, and so it 
was ; for to deny their master would be to deny the 
best and truest teacher they had known or heard of, 
and one who had laid down his own life willingly for 
the world. But that was not enough for many ; we 
read that often the Christians would of their own free 
will provoke the heathen idolaters to persecute them, 
that they went out of their way to make martyrs of 
themselves, that they sought the flames and the lions 
of their own accord ; and with all this they were not 
unselfish, for they were filled with the persuasion that 
all the sufferings they went through in this world 
would be made up to them in another, where they 
would reign in triumph like kings and priests, and 
behold all their enemies turned into hell, a place of 
everlasting torture ; and to witness their unending 
agonies would, as TertuUian, one of the old Church 
Fathers wrote, be the chiefest enjoyment of 
heaven. 

After a time the heathens got tired of persecuting 
and killing the Christians ; in fact, in a little while all 
the large cities were Christian, for the more a 
religion is persecuted the more it flourishes ; only the 
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country people remained worshippers of heathen gods, 
and hence were called pagans^ which really means 
villagers. Then those Christians who in the times of 
persecution had fled into the desert or shut them- 
selves up in caves, either singly or in companies, 
to escape their persecutors, still stayed there, though 
there was no longer any need, and others joined them 
from time to time, so that there arose the race of 
monks and hermits and nuns, who never married, 
who, some of them, took vows of poverty, and who 
lived (not all of them, but top many a great deal) an 
idle, useless life, a life of hardship it is true in many 
cases, but a life of hardship which was no use to any 
one, but which they thought good in itself and likely 
to give them, when they died, a higher place in 
heaven. So you see how this new Christian notion 
of self-denial or self-sacrifice had taken hold of men's 
minds, and what evil it sometimes led too, just be- 
cause its simple, natural meaning at the time when 
Jesus first uttered the words, '* If any man will be my 
disciple let him deny himself," was lost sight of. And 
now that monks and nuns, in Protestant lands, or at 
least among Protestants, are no more, there still 
lingers . the old false notion of self-sacrifice and self- 
denial. Many young people have given themselves 
up to a calling for which they were never meant and 
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in which they will do no good, out of this mistaken 
desire for self-sacrifice. A boy whose whole soul is 
in music, or drawing, or language throws it all over- 
board when he leaves school and sits behind a desk 
and adds up figures, or counts the bales in the ware- 
house all the rest of his life, because he has made up 
his mind that there is something heroic in such 
self-sacrifice ; and he is selfish all the time, for he 
is always thinking what a good fellow he is, and all 
for wasting the talents committed to his charge. A 
girl who might grow up to be a good mother and 
nurse and tend children of her own or comfort and 
brighten the latter days of her own father and mother, 
thinks it a grand and glorious thing to put on a drab 
or black dress, and become a Sister of Mercy ; and 
mind you, if her whole heart is in that work, all 
honour to her ; but then it is not self-sacrifice, it is find- 
ing her true self But the other is throwing herself 
away, and all for a foolish, vain -glorious, and therefore 
most selfish motive. A good man, Frederick Denison 
Maurice, once said, " Remember God made you ; and 
if he made you, he mcafit you ! " Yes, there it is, he 
meant you to be yourselves, not some one else, not 
something altogether different from all that your 
natural tastes and gifts and powers make you. 
Enough then of this self-sacrifice and self-denial, which 
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leads to misery always, to pretence and hypocrisy 
often. But meanwhile there is a self-sacrifice, a self- 
denial which is right and good, if indeed (which I 
rather doubt) the name be the right one for it. For 
every one of us has, it might be said, two selves. We 
have an idle, slothful self, a self that is always think- 
ing about itself, how it can get the most pleasure 
with the least trouble, how it can do the least work at 
the greatest profit ; but then there is the better self, 
that self which we are most truly not so much when 
we feel that we deny or sacrifice ourselves, as when 
we forget ourselves, — ^when we feel that there are too 
many tears to dry and too much work to do, too much 
to learn and to labour for in this wide world around 
us to spend much time in thinking about ourselves 
at all. Let us give but a single instance. You are 
lying comfortably in bed, the sun is shining in at the 
windows, it is time to get up. You have had quite 
enough sleep, but you think half an hour's more rest 
will do you no great harm. Now if you get up 
at once, you will have a run in the garden, you 
will be in good time for breakfast, you will have 
a good appetite, you will have a happy face, you will 
make your father and mother and your brothers 
and sisters glad, you will have plenty of time to 
get your books together and start off in good time 
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for school. If you lie another half-hour it will 
all be different ; you will be hurried and cross, and 
be a nuisance at table, and run off in desperate 
haste, after gulping down your food, and altogether 
you will feel wretched and make all the house- 
hold unhappy. Which will you choose, — ^you must 
sacrifice yourself in a sense, — ^which self will you 
sacrifice ? Will you sacrifice the happy, healthy, active 
self to the idle, lazy, cross, and wretched self? Or shall 
it be the other way, to-morrow morning, and so on 
day after day in this and a hundred ways ? I know 
which you will say; now let us see which you will do. 



IX. 
WHICH IS THE GREATEST? 

** And there was also a strife among them, which of them should be 
accounted the greatest. And he said unto them, The kings of the 
Gentiles exercise lordship over them ; and they that exercise authority 
upon them are called benefactors. But ye shall not be so ; but he that is 
greatest among you, let him be as the younger ; and he that is chief, as 
he that doth serve." — Luke xxii. 24. 

There is nothing, I think, that shows more clearly 
how good and great and wise and wonderful a man 
was Jesus^ the teacher of Nazareth, than the fact 
that the very best among his followers, the best 
twelve men that he could find, picked out by himself, 
so to say, from among the people of his land and 
time, were so very much behind him, so slow to 
understand him, and so full of all kinds of foolish, 
idle fancies, from which he himself was wholly free, 
and tried in vain to free thqm. And yet we must 
remember that next to him these were the best men 
of their day. These were the men that went about in 
the world, when he was dead and gone, to preach 
his gospel, his good tidings, his glad message of 
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peace and love. If it had not been for them, so far 
as we can see, his name would not now be known 
to us, his teaching would have been forgotten. 
These were the men who gave up all that they had 
to follow him, and to do good to their fellow-creatures. 
These were the men that spread a new religion 
among the Jews, till others, like Paul, first having 
learnt from them, made it known to other nations 
also, so that it now has come down even to our times. 
We need not then wonder, when we see that even 
these men were often so unable to understand the 
meaning and the mind of Jesus, that others who 
came after them should still further mistake his spirit, 
and that the accounts which later on came to be 
written down should be full of faults, should tell about 
his doing things which it is unlikely he ever did, 
and put many words in his mouth which he most 
likely never spoke. 

He himself seems to have foreseen that this would 
happen. He said the kingdom of heaven — that is, 
his work in this world — ^was like a field of wheat, in 
which tares or weeds had been sown, and that it 
would not be easy to single out the tares from among 
the wheat, — it would not, that is, be easy to part the 
true from the false, — they must l)oth grow together 
till the harvest, till the fulness of the times was come. 
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that is, until little by little mankind had grown 
wiser and better, and were able for themselves to 
see what was true and good and must stand for 
ever, and what was worthless and mistaken, like 
rubbish only lit to be burnt. This thought should 
make us not afraid to judge for ourselves of what 
is written in the Bible, to use our own wits^ our 
own sense of truth, our own feeling of right and 
wrong, and carefully to choose out the best and 
most beautiful things there written, and put the 
others aside as mistakes which have crept in through 
the ignorance and folly of men. Some people, 
indeed, would warn us that this is very rash, ah, 
even very wicked. They would ask. Is it likely 
that any one to-day can be as wise and good or so 
surely taught of God as those who lived in the time 
of Jesus ? But these people forget that God is always 
teaching us. The experience, the learning that 
comes to us, as day follows day, as year follows 
year, is all of it the teaching of God. And though 
men are very slow learners, yet they do learn in 
time. 

It is no pride and conceit for us to think that 
every well-taught school-boy or school-girl now 
knows many things which the wisest and the best 
of men in Galilee could not possibly have known ; 
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and it would be a great shame for us if it were not 
so. It does not follow that we are any better than 
they. It is well for us if we are as true to our light, 
as faithful in following out what we know to be 
the truth, as they were. But it is good for us also 
to remember that they too were men, and in some 
things were almost more like children than grown 
persons. When I was a little boy, I used to 
think that the minister who talked to me on a Sunday 
was not like an ordinary man. I used to suppose 
that he was very, very good. He told us so much 
about the sin of telling a lie, that I supposed he 
never told a lie in his life. He used to say so often 
that we must never let our angry passions rise, that 
I thought he never got angry. He used to say so 
much about the love of money being the root of all 
evil, that I used to think he did not care about money 
at all himself. And then he preached so much about 
humility and gentleness and meekness and return- 
ing good for evil, that I used to feel that he himself 
must be the humblest and gentlest and meekest of 
men. When I got a little older, I found out, I am 
sorry to say, that preachers and ministers of religion 
were something like other men ; that their homes 
were not always the happiest in the world ; that they 
were as fond of a good dinner and a good income 
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as most other people ; that they had their little 
quarrels, and sometimes their big quarrels too, like 
other folks ; that they sometimes lost their tempers, 
and made sour faces ; that they thought a great deal 
of being spoken well of; that they liked to be praised 
in the newspapers and in public meetings ; that they 
were sometimes jealous and envious of one another, 
and sometimes spoke bitterly and unkindly of their 
neighbour. As the saying goes, the gilt came off 
the gingerbread, and I began to find out that 
ministers were much like other men, neither better 
nor worse on the whole than their fellows. And I 
am not sure that the discovery did me any harm. 
I wish I had made it before, and I will tell you why. 
If I had felt to begin with that the minister after 
all was not such an utterly different creature to 
myself, I think that what he said in the pulpit would 
have done me more good than it did. It would have 
seemed more real, more natural ; it would have 
come more home to me. As it was, some sort of 
feeling like this used to cross my mind, though I 
dared not put it into words : It's all very fine of you 
who don't care for the good things of this world to 
talk to me, and tell me I ought not to mind what I 
eat or what I drink, and ought always to give way 
to others, and ought always to obey my elders, and 
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ought never to let my thoughts wander away into 
the country when I am at church or chapel ; but 
suppose you were a boy yourself, with my appetites, 
with my likes and dislikes, you would find it rather 
different. And I used to wonder whether that man 
had ever been a boy, had ever felt like me, or 
whether all his pleasure all his life long had been 
in reading the Bible and singing hymns, and in 
either listening to or preaching long sermons. 

Well, in somewhat the same way I think that some- 
how or other it brings us nearer to these old apostles 
and disciples to see that, after all, they were in their 
failings not very unlike the youngest of us here. It 
gives us a better kind of hope that we may be 
like them in what was noble and great in their 
nature, — in their readiness to speak the truth so 
far as they knew it, in their wish to give up their 
lives to the work of spreading their belief, and doing 
good to their fellow-men. 

I have said that in some things these disciples 
or followers of Jesus were very like ourselves, not 
only like grown men and women, but like little 
boys and girls. We read in our text for this morn- 
ing that there was a strife among them which of 
them should be accounted the greatest. I should 
like to have heard them talking. I wonder what 
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they said. Perhaps one said, ** I am the greatest, I 
was called first; I saw and followed the Master 
before any of you had so much as heard his name." 
** Oh," says another, **but I followed him at once 
as soon as he spoke to me, and you took time to 
think, and went to sell your things and say good- 
bye to your friends, and very nearly let them per- 
suade you not to go at all. ** Ah," says a third, ** I 
am the best of the bunch, for I was somebody before 
I was called. I had a good fat office as collector of 
taxes, and you were only poor fishermen." "Ah," 
says a fourth, " but look how the Master trusts me ! 
how he looks to me, and consults me ! I under- 
stand him, and know what he is after better than all 
the rest of you." ** So you think," says a fifth ; ** but 
then, see how 1 can talk! why, when we go preaching 
together, the rest of you stumble and stammer, but 
I know what I have got to say and say it. The 
people listen to me." **Yes," says a sixth, *'you 
talk a deal too much ; I know when to hold my tongue, 
and that's a very great virtue." And so they go 
on squabbling and bickering with one another, each 
making a great deal of his own good points, and 
rather inclined to sneer at the claims of his fellows. 
Now is not that just like some of us? Don't we 
like to be thought big or important in some way 

9 
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or other? It is very hard to say exactly where the 
evil of this begins, but we may say it ha^ fairly 
begun when it leads to bad feeling and quarrels. 
I dare say you all like to be thought not too little. 
Perhaps you have the habit of measuring yourselves 
every month or so to see how you grow. You stand 
against the door-post and put a knife over your head, 
and make a cut in the wood behind you. And there 
comes one little boy, and tries to look very big, and 
stretches himself up to his full height. If you look 
at his heels, you will see that they do not press very 
heavily on the ground, and just at the moment when 
he is being measured, you see a little gap between 
the carpet and the heels of his boots. Yes, the temp- 
tation was too strong! He has been standing on 
tiptoe. Then there is a great hubbub as to which 
is the biggest. One says, " I am the tallest ; see, 
there is my mark!" Another says, "Ah well, you 
may be taller than I, but I am stronger than jou." 
This of course the other denies, and then* there is 
a struggle between them to see which is really the 
strongest, and if it ends good-temperedly well and 
good, but sometimes it ends in a fight, and no one 
looks any the better for a black eye or a bloody 
nose, whether he be small or large. Well, there is 
one little girl standing in the corner who doesn*t 
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pretend to be either so big or strong as any of the 
rest, because she knows it is of no use; but then 
she says to herself, and perhaps she says aloud, 
*' Just think how clever I am ! Look at my drawings 
and my knitting and my darning, and hear me 
rattle off my French verbs ! " And then of course 
the boys say they could do all that better than she, 
only they don't care to try; they wouldn't do girl's 
work, not they, if you were to pay them. And then 
they argue for an hour as to which are the best 
things to do, and who can do them best. Is not 
that a happy family ? The worst of these kind of 
contests, next to the quarrelling they often end in, is 
the boasting they sometimes lead to. We are so 
unwilling to be beaten, that we sometimes try to 
make ourselves out bigger than we really are, and 
then we are not always careful to stick very closely to 
the truth. 

There was once, according to the story, a little frog 
hopping in a field, where it chanced to see a cow ; so 
it ran home very much frightened to its mother, and 
said, ** Oh, mother, I have seen such a monster ! only 
fancy, bigger than you, ever so much bigger ! '• But 
the mother-frog could not allow the little one to think 
that any animal in the world could be bigger than 
herself (something like the schoolmaster at Eton, 
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who would not take off his hat to the king, because 
it would be unwise to let his boys think there was a 
greater man in the world than himself), so she swelled 
herself out as much as she could, and said, **Was 
it as big as that?" **0h! bigger — much bigger," said 
the little one. So then the mother-frog swelled her- 
self out more and more, and still the little one cried, 
** Bigger — much bigger ! " till at last the mother- 
frog burst with a loud noise ; and that was the last 
noise she ever made in the world, for she was never 
heard of afterwards. There is a word which school- 
boys use when they mean a story which is too 
wonderful to be true, which, whenever you hear it 
said, may remind you of the tale. Let us all of us, 
then, be aware of trying to make ourselves out any 
bigger than we really are. 

And now let us notice how Jesus tried to teach 
his learners their mistake in quarrelling as to which 
was the greatest. He said, **The kings of the nations 
exercise lordship over them, and they that exercise 
authority (that is, those who rule, or are masters) 
are called benefactors, or well-doers." Perhaps he 
was thinking of one of the powerful rulers of Alex- 
andria, who was called Ptolemy Evergetes, or Ptolemy 
the ** benefactor," the well-doer. A rich and power- 
ful man (for money we know is power) is often called 
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a benefactor, and often is a benefactor. But often 
the name benefactor is given by the weak to the 
strong by way of flattery, and it is certain that 
the thousand little kindnesses which poor people 
do to one another, and which often cost them far 
more trouble than the larger gifts of the wealthy, 
do not get the name of benefactions, because they 
are heard of by few, and because few people take 
notice of what a poor man does. But what Jesus 
would have us learn is to be rather than to seem. 
Not to be over eager to be accounted great, to be 
called benefactors, but rather to do good, to help 
and to serve one another, and so be benefactors in 
earnest, not for the sake of the name, but for the 
sake of the thing. " Ye," he says, ** shall not be so ; 
but he that is greatest among you, let him be as 
the younger, and he that is chief, as he that doth 
serve." You little know, he would tell us, what I 
mean by the Kingdom of Heaven if you think it is 
a place of show, a place of titles and honours and 
big offices. My kingdom is not of this world, it 
comes not with observation or parade. It means 
the rule of righteousness, it means the law of love. 
And so it follows from this that the man who is really 
greatest in it, is the man who does the most for his 
fellows. A King of Prussia once said, *' The king is 
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only the first servant of the state ; *' and it is strange 
how the very words we use when speaking- of men 
high in standing ought to remind us that he who 
serves, and who helps most, is really the greatest. 
Even the word **king'' means only the ** knowing- 
one/' he who is best able to see what is for the good of 
his people; and kings were at one time chosen for their 
wisdom, not for their birth or their rank. ** Office " 
means **duty or kindness;" and ** minister" in Latin 
means '* servant." Even yet we speak of ministering 
to the needs of those who are in want. Let this, then, 
henceforth be our endeavour, not to waste time and 
temper in trying to make out that we are bigger or 
stronger or cleverer than our fellows, but to vie with 
one another in serving them. For the greatest man 
amongst us is not the one who is richest or tallest, 
or has the longest handle to his name, but the one 
who has the power and the will to be of most service 
to others, whose strength is used to befriend the 
helpless and the weak, and whose wits are used 
not to over-reach, but to teach and enlighten his 
neighbours. 



X. 

FRIENDSHIPS. 

" Be not deceived : evil communications corrupt good manners." 
— I Cor. XV. 33. 

These words are taken by Paul out of a Greek play 
by Menander. They are not his own words, but he 
takes them as a kind of text, just as we take them to- 
day. There was a time when almost every one 
believed that whatever was written in the Bible was 
the Word of God ; and that nothing else was God's 
Word. Such people must have thought it strange to 
find a heathen poet quoted in the Bible, because the 
question would arise, Were these words the words 
of God when Menander wrote them already, or not 
until Paul quoted them ? And they are not the only 
words in the Bible quoted from heathen writers. 
The Greek poet Aratus is quoted in the sermon Paul 
is said to have preached at Athens, in the words, 
** We also are his offspring," that is, we too are the 
children of God. And the writer of the Epistle or 
letter to Titus quotes a Greek writer, Epimenides, 
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giving his own countrymen, the Cretans, a very bad 
character: **The Cretans are always liars, evil 
beasts, slow bellies," or, as we should say in some- 
what finer phrase, '* lazy louts." Now one of the 
Psalmists, or song- writers, of the Bible tells us he said 
in his haste, ** All men are liars; " and it's a good 
thing he said it in his haste, rather than after cool 
thought, or else we should have to say, If all men 
were liars, then this man was a liar too, and we need 
not believe him when he tells that others were so. 
So we will hope that Epimenides was in a great hurry 
when he said that the Cretans were always liars, 
because Epimenides was a Cretan, and if the Cretans 
were always liars and never told the truth, why, he 
must have been telling an untruth when he said so. 
And if it were untrue when he said it, it could not 
become truer because another man said it after him, 
and wrote it in a letter to a man named Titus, which 
letter was afterwards bound up in the book which we 
call the Bible. Is it not much better and simpler to 
say at once. Whatever is good and true is the word 
of God to us, wherever spoken, written, read, or heard, 
for God is truth and goodness? and then we need no 
longer vex ourselves with puzzling questions, like 
those I began by putting ; and so now, in the passage 
before us, this saying of the Greek playwright. 
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**Evil communications corrupt good manners," is 
not true because Menander wrote it or because Paul 
quoted it, or because it is now in the Bible ; rather do 
I think Menander wrote because he felt it to be true, 
and Paul quoted it for the same reason, and so it got 
into the Bible. And I hope before I have done 
talking to-day that all of us will feel how very true it 
is ; that it will become a truth that is written in our 
hearts, a warning to guide us in our lives, and then 
it will little matter where it was first written, or by 
whom it was first said. And first let us understand it; 
for these are rather long words, a good deal longer 
by the way in the English than they are in the Greek. 
**Evil communications corrupt good manners." I 
need say nothing about "evil," that is not a long 
word, and you all of you know what it means. There 
is a shorter word for it, however ; in fact, two shorter 
words, — one is ** ill," which is shortened from evil; 
and the other is ** bad." But *' communications " is 
a long word, and used in a good many senses. 
Perhaps you have sometimes seen a letter beginning, 
**Your communication, dated so and so, is to hand;" 
and often in newspapers we read, ** The follow- 
ing communication has been received." Here com- 
munication means a letter or message, or some news 
or something of that sort : but you know newspaper 
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writers are paid so much a line for what they write, 
and so the longer words they use the better for 
them ; and that I suppose is why writers in news- 
papers seem always to choose the longest words they 
can find. A communication really means ** a shar- 
ing," making something which at first belonged to or 
was known to only one, common to two or more, or 
making what was first known to a few, common to 
many. So you see, if I have a secret, say if I know 
of a bird's-nest that you don't know of, or if I know 
where a butterfly or a flower is to be found, and you 
do not, and I tell you of it, then what I knew of alone, 
you now know as well, — the knowledge is shared 
between us ; in other words, I have made you a com- 
munication. So that whatever I tell you which you 
did not know before, I communicate. And when you 
tell one another your thoughts, your wishes, your 
dislikes and likes, you communicate with one another. 
In this way all the letters you write to each other, and 
all the talks you have together, are communications. 
But then you can communicate in other ways than by 
word of mouth or stroke of pen. A great deal is 
conveyed in looks and glances, in the way you act in 
one another's presence, by example as well as by 
talking. Perhaps you remember the story in one of 
Charles Dickens' books, of the two coachmen who 
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used to pass each other day by day, and always made 
a sign to each other, as coachmen do, by jerking their 
thumb over their shoulder. These men never spoke 
to each other in all their lives, because at starting 
and arriving they were always at different ends of the^ 
same journey, and only met on the road ; and yet 
they understood one another so well, by exchanging 
this daily signal, and grew so fond of one another, 
that when one of them died, the other, too, soon 
sickened and followed him into the grave, because he 
had lost his friend. Well then, you see by this time 
what is meant by communications. It is all that 
passes between one person and another ; whether in 
words, or signs, or in that strange silent way in 
which we sometimes understand one another merely 
by being together. Have you ever seen ants in an 
ant-hill, or running along the road-side, how they 
touch one another with their feelers, and seem to tell 
one another what they want to say ? Or have you 
ever seen two dogs meet together, and look at one 
another, and begin either to play or to fight, accord- 
ing as they like one another or not, without ever 
speaking a word. Even in them, as in us, there 
seems to be a kind of feeling when they meet which 
tells them whether they are going to get on well 
together or not. Some people, as soon as you see 
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them, seem to draw you towards them as one end of 
a magnet will pull a needle to it, and others to drive 
you away, like the other end will push it off. And so 
it is often that we make friends with some people and 
can't make friends with others. And often it's very 
hard to give a good account of all our likes and 
dislikes. For very often the person who does not 
suit us at all is some one else's very particular friend; 
and many times we should find it very difficult indeed 
to give a reason for our likes or dislikes. You 
remember the old rhyme, — 

" I do not like you, Dr. FeU, 
The reason why I cannot tell ; 
But this I know, and know full well, 
I do not like you, Dr. Fell." 

Now I do not know at all who this Doctor Fell 
may have been, only it is very plain that he was some 
one or other that somebody else disliked without 
knowing why ; I suppose the person in question had 
not much in common with him. They could not get 
on together. And this brings us back to the word 
** communication," the sharing things in common, 
having common tastes, common pursuits. This is the 
ground-work of friendship, and it is a great thing if 
it is a good ground-work. I mean it is a good thing 
if the ^things we care about in common should be 
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good things and not bad things. Birds of a feather 
flock together as the saying goes, because union is 
strength. If therefore two good boys become fast 
friends, or two good girls either, the chances are they 
will help to make one another both better ; and if two 
bad boys or girls get together, they will help to 
make each other worse. And this latter is what is 
meant by the saying that evil communications corrupt 
good manners. To corrupt means to spoils to make 
worse; and ** manners " does not simply mean outward 
behaviour, such as holding your knife and fork, and 
saying *' Thank you," and '* Please," and shutting the 
door after you, and wiping your feet on the door-mat 
when you come in from the street or the garden, but 
something deeper than all that. These things are 
very important so far as they are signs that you think 
of other people's feelings; but really good manners 
are something deeper and more inward still. Good 
manners here mean good conduct, and conduct that 
comes from right motives. Well then, in this sense it 
is that "evil communications corrupt good manners." 
Now we said that two good people when they became 
friends would help to make each other better, and two 
bad ones would help to make each other worse ; and 
that is true, but it is not the whole of the story. For 
we cannot cut up boys and girls or men and women 
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so simply into good and bad. In all of us there is 
something good, and in all of us there is something 
bad ; and we are all thrown together in the world 
more or less, and we ought to try to be friends with 
every one, so far as wishing them well and helping 
them when we can. It won't do for the good boys 
and good girls in a school just to band together and 
say, We will have nothing to do with the bad ones, 
they shall make one another as bad as they can, and 
we will make each other as good as we can ; for the 
worst of us all might be better if we had a good 
friend to help us ; and we must not turn our backs on 
one another while there is any chance of helping and 
strengthening each other. Nor must we be like the 
Pharisees of old, fancying ourselves too good to mix 
with other people. For to be wise in our own 
conceit, and good in our own opinion is the worst 
sort of folly, the worst way of being bad. But what 
I am driving at is, that in the choice of friendships, 
our fast and close friendships, we should be very 
careful that what we have in common, the thing 
which binds us together and makes us care for one 
another's company, should be something good and not 
something bad or doubtful. You know it is very easy 
to make friends of a kind. Some boys and girls make 
friends very quickly, and a great many of them, too, 
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without very much trouble of their own.' One of you 
goes to a boarding-school. There you find a lot of 
others who are all new to you ; and you feel very 
strange among them. You know nothing about 
them, and they know nothing about you, and perhaps 
you are rather shy and awkward, rather fresh and 
rather green* as they call it, and you get a good deal 
laughed at, and that drives you in upon yourself, and 
you think at first you are going to be more lonely in 
that large company than if you were, like Robinson 
Crusoe or Alexander Selkirk, on a desert island ; and 
you feel rather home-sick, and wish yourself back 
again in the old house where people understood you 
and cared for you. All your schoolfellows have 
secrets of their own, and customs of their own, and 
games of their own, which it takes you a long time 
to enter into ; and they whisper together, and look at 
you, and you know they are talking about you, and 
making up their minds what you can do and what 
you can't do, and you feel yourself rather shut 
out. But by-and-by there comes from home a big 
hamper, with a cake in the middle and apples and 
pears all round the edges, and it is wonderful what a 
change takes place. In a moment there are crowds of 
friends all around you. One and another says, ** Oh, 
I like you ! " and you are the favourite of the hour, 
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quite the most important person in the school ; for a 
time you have almost more friends than you know what 
to do with. And the foundation of this friendship is 
something very good as far as it goes, and as long 
as it lasts ; for what can be better than cakes and 
pears and apples in their way ? And I hope you are 
very fair in dealing^ them out amongst tjie rest : and 
now may be the time to choose your friends. Those 
who are in a very great hurry to struggle to the front 
and get the first help for themselves, will most likely 
be among the very first to forget how very fond they 
were of you, as soon as the good things are gone. 
But that boy or girl who is standing at first in the 
back- ground, and then only presses forward with a 
smaller one, whom he leads by the hand, in order that 
this young companion may not go empty away — that 
boy or girl you should mark, and try to make a friend 
of : he or she will be found most likely to be generous, 
and grateful, too ; and such friends are worth having. 
And now I have said already that we should not 
expect perfection in our friends ; the best friend will 
have his faults, and these faults you must bear with, 
just as he must bear with yours. And without being 
a bit of a Pharisee, a boy or a girl may feel, may 
not be able to help feeling, that in some things he or 
she^ better than the one who is chosen as a friend. 
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There is a little fellow who is weak or timid, afraid of 
being laughed at, afraid of being scolded, afraid, as 
he puts it, of getting in a row, and so he sometimes 
tells lies, and he is easily led astray ; he laughs at 
dirty stories and bad language, not because he likes 
them, but because he has not the strength of mind to 
show his disapproval : but he is gentle and affection- 
ate, and thinks a great deal of you because you are 
strong and clever .and bold, and say what you think, 
and are not to be brow-beaten or put down. Well 
then, if that is so, and you feel that he looks up to 
you, and that it does him good to be near you more 
than it does you harm to be near him, then by all 
means make him your friend, and draw out the better 
side of him, and encourage him when he does right, 
and be not over harsh and angry with him when he 
does wrong ; for remember in all your friendships, this 
is the great question. Which is the stronger, the better 
influence or the worse ? are you helping or hindering 
one another? is your friend making you worse, or 
are you making him better ? 

And when you have made a friend and a good one, 
mind that you keep him. Friends have often a good 
deal to bear from one another. We must learn to bear 
and forbear, and to find out what it is that the other 
likes or dislikes. A good many friendships are spoiled 

10 
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by too much fuss and show. Some people are very 
boisterous in their friendships, very gushing as the say- 
ing is, and sometimes very rude. We can all feel 
for poor Cowper, who was a quiet, gentle man, and 
did not care to be stared at in the streets, when he 
wrote in his poem on Friendship, — 

''The man that hails you Tom or Jack, 
And proves by thumps upon your back 
How he esteems your merit, 
Is such a friend that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed 
To pardon or to bear it." 

Shakespeare tells us in his Julius Ccesar^ that is, 
he makes Cassius say to Brutus, **A friend should 
bear his friend's infirmities; " and that is very true. 
Paul also tells us that we who are strong ought to 
bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to please 
ourselves ; but then we should also remember if 
we are weak that we ought not to make our weak- 
nesses unbearable to our friends, even to the strong. 
A friend in need, it has well been said, is a 
friend indeed. If then we have found a friend, 
a true and tried and trusty one, oh ! let us keep 
him as long as we can. When you are as old 
as I am, though I am not yet so very, very old, not 
too old to remember, I hope, how I felt as a school- 
boy, and how young men and women feel when they 
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swear eternal friendship, you will look back at the 
days of your childhood, your boyhood, or your girl- 
hood, and will ask where all the early friends are gone. 
Alas ! they will, many of them, be scattered far and 
wide ; perhaps now and then you get a letter from one, 
and you hear news of another. Some are dead and 
some are gone you know not whither. These losses 
will happen, and the only thing which can save us from 
feeling them not only as very sad and sorrowful, which 
they must be, but also as very bitter, which they need 
not be, is the thought that none of them have been ow- 
ing to our own carelessness, our own coldness, our own 
selfishness and hardness. Therefore I say once more. 
Choose your friends wisely and well. Cherish them 
carefully and kindly, and strive to be worthy of them. 
And yet one word more to end with. We read in 
the Bible of a friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother ? Who and what is that friend ? That friend 
is the soul of friendship, the spirit of goodness and 
of truth, which brings us together in the world. 
And if in all our friends that which we seek for and 
love, is the truth and the goodness, the firm faith 
and the noble purpose that is in them, then we have 
found in them and through them the one that 
will never forsake us, though friend after friend of 
our childhood may perish and pass away. 
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TIT FOR TAT. ] 

^*Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth : but I say unto you, That ye resist not evil : but whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. And if 
any man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him have 
thy cloke also. And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with 
him twain. Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that would 
borrow of thee turn not thou away. Ye have heard that it hath been 
said. Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. But I say 
unto you. Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them which despitefuUy use you and per- 
secute you ; that ye may be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven : for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. For if ye love them which 
love you, what reward have ye ? de not even the publicans the same ? 
And if ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more t/ian others f do 
not even the publicans so ? Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect.** — Matt. v. 38—48. 

Throughoui these verses and others whfch stand 
along with them you will see that Jesus is setting- up 
his own teaching as something newer and better than 
that which his hearers were used to. *'Ye have 
heard that it was said to them of old time," he says, 
** an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth : but I say 
unto you, Resist not evil; " ** Ye have heard that it 
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Was said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate 
thine enemy; but I say unto you, Love your enemies." 
Now what was this old teaching that Jesus was bid- 
ding men cast aside so as to take his in its stead ? 
WTiere had it been said, to whom, and when, ** An eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth"? Where, to 
whom, and when had it been said, ** Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour and hate thine enemy"? Well, as 
regards the first of these sayings, we find the same 
words, and others like them, in the Book of Exodus, 
the twenty-first chapter and the twenty-fourth verse, 
where we read, **Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand 
for hand, foot for foot, burning for burning, wound 
for wound, stripe for stripe : " in the Book of 
Leviticus, the twenty-fourth chapter and twentieth 
verse, where it is written, ** Breach for breach, eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth : " and in Deuteronomy the nine- 
teenth chapter and the twenty-first verse, where we 
find the words, ** Life shall go for life, eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot." The 
meaning of this is, that according to the Jewish Law 
whatever a man did to another he was to suffer 
himself. If he put out his neighbour's eye, he should 
lose his own ; if he cut off his neighbour's hand, his 
own should be cut off. Such was the savage custom 
among all barbarous nations ; the Greeks and 
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Romans had the same law, which was called in Latin 
the lex talionisj or law of like for like, iit for tat ; and 
from this Latin name our word retaliation is derived. 
There seems a rude kind of justice about it ; but in 
time men began to find out that laws of this sort 
brutalized those who lived under them ; and after all 
the justice of the thing, however rough and ready, is 
by no means so clear as it sounds. To make it seem 
just at all we must of course suppose that the wrong 
was done on purpose and not by mere accident. But 
even then, because a man in a passion has put out his 
neighbour's eye, horrible and wicked as that is, it by 
no means follows that we are justified in doing in cold 
blood what he did in a moment of ungovernable 
anger. Even in punishment the law should show 
itself better, not worse than the offender. And the 
object of laws against crime is not to make the wrong- 
doer suffer exactly the same as he has made others 
s iffer, for that it could never be sure of doing even if 
it tried, but to hinder the same sort of wrong being 
done at another time either by the same or another. 
Laws are made for the safety of society, and not for 
the sake of revenge ; and if whenever a man's eye is 
put out, the law puts out another's, this is just the 
way to encourage men to take the law into their 
own hands and to think the putting out of eyes a 
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matter of very small moment. But besides this, the 
Jewish Law was different to other laws. It was not 
like the laws of England or of Greece and Rome, 
merely a code of rules which the judges of the land, 
the magistrates, the juries, the police, had to guide 
them in their dealings with criminals or pleaders in 
the courts ; it was the law of their life, their handbook 
of behaviour. When therefore they read, **An eye for 
an eye, a tooth for a tooth/' they not only understood 
that this was the punishment for putting out an eye 
or knocking out a tooth which the law would award 
to the offender, but that this was the way that they 
were allowed, nay bidden, to act towards each other, 
and that not only by the law of the land, but by the 
command of God, for they were taught to believe 
that these books of Exodus, of Leviticus, of 
Deuteronomy were the very words of God, spoken 
through the mouth of Moses to their forefathers the 
Israelites in their wanderings in the wilderness of 
Sinai. I wish you therefore, in the first place, to 
notice how bold a thing it was in Jesus to qubte the 
very words of the Old Testament, the Bible and the 
only Bible of those days, and warn people not to 
follow the teaching that was there laid down. It is 
true he does not say, ** Ye have read that it was 
written," but only '* Ye have heard that it was said," 
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but that is most likely for the very good reason that 
those to whom he was speaking had never read the 
words, because in point of fact they had never learnt 
to read. But they had heard the words in their 
synagogues, the churches of that day, and had doubt- 
less been told by the scribes that they were the very 
words of God himself This is just one of those little 
touches which go far to show that we have here a 
real saying of Jesus handed down to us much as he 
spoke it. His hearers, as we know, were mostly the 
common people, who could neither read nor write, 
and who gathered all their knowledge of the Old 
Testament Scriptures from the scribes to whom they 
listened in the synagogues ; what then more natural 
than that Jesus should say to them, when quoting 
from their Bibles, not **Ye have read how it is 
written," but *' Ye have heard that it was said" ? 

As for the second of these commandments, "Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy," it 
is not indeed to be found in so many words in the 
Bible, but really it answers to the spirit of the whole 
of the Old Testament Scriptures. For whereas the 
Jews were forbidden to injure one another, they were 
not only encouraged but even commanded to show 
no mercy to those nations and peoples with whom 
they were at war, and nowhere were they told that it 
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was their duty to render good for evil.* In the Book 
of Deuteronomy, on the contrary, we read that because 
the Ammonites and Moabites met not the children of 
Israel with bread and with water in the way when 
they came forth out of Egypt, and because they hired 
against them Balaam, the son of Peor, to curse them, 
they were not to seek their peace or the peace of 
their posterity all their days for ever. 

In the Psalms, too, ascribed, though most of them 
falsely, to David, the man after God's own heart, as 
the Jews believed, he is made to pray that he may be 
raised up, that is, restored to health and strength, so 
that he may requite, that is, revenge himself upon, his 
enemy ; and in that beautiful but terrible psalm, the 
one hundred and thirty-seventh, beginning, ** By the 
waters of Babylon we sat down and wept, when we 
remembered Zion," written, it seems, by some Jewish 
captive in Babylon, with the memory of the wrongs 
he had endured at the hands of the conqueror still 
burning and smarting in his mind, we find towards 



* There are indeed three instances of forgiveness in the Old Testa- 
ment : Esau's forgiveness of Jacob ; Joseph's forgiveness of his brethren ; 
and David sparing Saul. But Esau is not praised for forgiving Jacob ; 
nay, God is made to say, "Jacob have I loved, but Esau have 1 hated." 
Joseph is represented as forgiving his brethren because it was not they 
but God that had sent him to Egypt. And David spared Saul not out of 
generosity but because he was the Lord's anointed. 
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the end these fearfully revengeful words : ** O 
daughter of Babylon, who art to be destroyed ; happy 
shall he be that rewardeth thee as thou hast served us. 
Happy shall he be that taketh thy little ones and 
dasheth them against the stones." We may be very 
sure that this psalm was learned by heart in the days 
of Jesus by every Israelite, who regarded the Romans 
and other pagan nations who had enslaved or con- 
quered them with the same feelings with which their 
forefathers regarded the Babylonians, and were look- 
ing for a deliverer, a Messiah, a Christ as they called 
him, to come and break in pieces the nations with a 
rod of iron ; and we know that all the psalms were at 
that time thought by the Jews to be, like the Law of 
Moses, the very words of God. Jesus himself must 
have been born and bred in the very same belief. 
Indeed, long after his time, one of the wisest and 
humanest of their nation, Maimonides, writes : ** If a 
Jew see a Gentile fall into the sea let him by no means 
lift him out. For it is written — Thou shalt not rise 
up against the blood of thy neighbour, but this is not 
thy neighbour." But Jesus was above the belief in 
which he had been brought up ; his free and noble- 
soul burst through the bondage and the fetters of 
that which he had been taught to regard as the 
written word of the very God of truth : he listened 
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rather to the voice of God as it spoke to his inmost 
heart ; he looked rather on the face of the Father that 
seemed to smile upon him in the sunshine, and weep 
its tears of pity upon all mankind, the evil as well as 
the good, the thankless as well as the thankful, in the 
showers of kindly rain that came down from the 
clouds of heaven ; and though at other times he 
gladly used the words of prophets and holy men of 
old, where they waked an echo in his breast, when 
he found the word of the Bible contradicting the 
word of his conscience, he broke away from it, and 
was not afraid to say, **Ye have heard that it was said 
to them of old time. An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth: but I say unto you. That ye resist not 
evil. Ye have heard that it hath been said. Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy. But I say 
unto you. Love your enemies, do good to them that 
hate you, bless them that curse you, and pray for 
them that despitefully use you and persecute you." 
Now this fearless freedom of Jesus in his treatment of 
the Bible is a good thing for us to follow. He put 
away from him what he could not accept, not with 
scornful pride or rash disdain of the wisdom of the 
men of old, but in humble and obedient reverence for 
the clearer light, the higher truth, which had dawned 
upon his soul. And let us, too, do likewise. This will 
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teach us the true use of the Bible and other good 
books, yes, even of his own words, and guard us 
against their abuse ; to receive with thankfulness 
all the warnings and commands stored up for us from 
olden times, to which our conscience answers that 
they are well and wisely spoken, but at the same time 
to keep our reason open and awake, and never blindly, 
slavishly, carelessly to follow and believe, or, worse 
and commonest, to make believe of believing, any- 
thing or everything that is written in a book, yes, even 
in the best of books, only because it is written 
there ; as if in the Bible itself we had not read, or it 
had not been written, '* Prove all things; hold fast that 
which is good." Let us not be afraid of doing this 
even with the words of Jesus ; that is what he 
himself would surely bid us do if he were now upon 
the earth. Why, in the very words before us there is 
something that I am very certain neither you nor I 
nor any man in his senses would be very likely 
to do. ** If a man smite thee on thy right cheek, turn 
to him the other also," would not that be very 
foolish ? It is possible indeed that Jesus was here 
only using the language of exaggeration, or saying 
more than was meant, which is common in the East, 
and which is only not deceptive because it is 
understood; allowance being made for it always 
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and as a matter of course. But however that may 
be, it is perfectly clear to me, and I think it must 
be to you, that it is no part at all of returning good 
for evil to invite the wrong-doer to do another wrong 
besides what he has done already. I am not at all sure 
either that if a man took away my cloak, I should be 
inclined to let him have my coat as well ; I should 
think he had got enough, and more than enough, 
already, and both for my own sake and for the sake of 
others I should most likely try to set the police upon 
his track and get my cloak back again and the thief 
put into prison. But yet I would not try to explain 
these words away, and pretend, as many do, that Jesus 
did not mean what he said. I would rather say, that 
in his generous horror of the spirit of revenge, 
freeing himself as it w^ere by an indignant effort 
from the cruel bondage of the Jewish law, by a 
natural and noble rebound he went to the other ex- 
treme, and uttered words which no one in his sober 
senses would think of putting into practice. But it 
does not follow from this that we should render evil 
for evil. How very rarely after all it happens in our 
lives that the question of whether we ought or ought 
not to go to law, or bring our neighbour before a 
magistrate, or send a thief to prison ever comes up at 
all ! But in the daily and hourly little things of life. 
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in the petty disagreements and the paltry quarrels 
that after all make up the greater part of our troubles 
with our fellows, and that go so far to wreck and ruin 
our peace of mind, how much better, how far better 
would it be to return good for evil ? How few there 
are after all among our so-called enemies who are so 
utterly hard and bad and wicked but that they might 
be won over and shamed into sorrow for their faults 
by a little kindness and forbearance. Let us judge 
others by ourselves. Could you go on for ever call- 
ing hard and cruel names, teasing, tormenting, in- 
juring those who never angrily retorted, but always 
repaid your ill-treatment with patience and good-will, 
and whenever they could by quiet deeds of kindness 
and services of love ? You may say indeed that it is 
hard, if not impossible, to love your enemies. Well 
then, make friends of them, and the love will follow of 
itself. And let it never be said of us who are called 
and call ourselves Christians that we fall behind the 
teachings of the old Hindoos before the time of 
Christ. While the Jews were taught by their 
Scriptures to make a religion of revenge, in the writ- 
ings of these heathens of India, who knew not the 
name of Jesus, we yet find words like these : ** Let a 
man conquer anger by calmness, a bad man by good- 
ness, a miser by generosity, and falsehood by truth ; '' 
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** What virtue is there in the goodness of the man 
who is good to his benefactors : he only who is good 
to those that do him wrong is called good by the 
virtuous;" ** A good man who regards the welfare 
of others does not show enmity even when he is being 
destroyed. Even when it is being cut down, the 
sandal- tree imparts fragrance to the edge of the axe." 
** The good show compassion even to the worth- 
less. The moon does not withdraw its light from the 
house of the outcast. A noble man should show 
mercy to men whether virtuous or wicked: there is 
no one who does not offend;" or again, **The gods 
regard with delight the man who does not reproach, 
whp when struck does not strike again, or cause his 
smiter to be struck. Let him endure reviling with 
patience ; when he is angrily addressed, let him 
speak kindly; when reviled, let him reply gently." 
When we read words like these in the sacred books of 
India, do we not seem to see almost the image of him 
of whom it is written in our own New Testament that 
*' when he was reviled he reviled not again, when he 
suffered he threatened not, but committed himself to 
Him that judgeth righteously." 



XII. 
ASKING AND GETTING. 

** Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you. For every one that asketh receiveth : and he 
that seeketh findeth ; and to him that knocketh it shall be opened. Or 
what man is there of you, whom if his son ask bread, will he give him a 
stone? Or if he ask a fish, will he give him a serpent? If ye then, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your Father which is in heaven give good things to them that 
ask him ! " — Matt. vii. 7— ii. 

Before a little child has learnt to speak, yes, before 
it has learned anything at all, one may say as soon as 
ever it comes into the world, one of the first things it 
does is to cry. And its mother listens to its cry, 
because she knows that its crying is its way of ask- 
ing for something. And as what children cry for 
when they are first born is mostly something that 
they really want, we get into the way of giving them 
what they cry for, and they get into the way of 
crying for what they wish to have. It takes very 
wise fathers and mothers to know always how far to 
go in giving children what they cry for. 

For if one always does it whenever one is able. 
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children are apt to get into the habit of crying con- 
tinually not only for what they want, but for what 
they fancy they want, not only for what they ought to 
have, but sometimes for what they ought not to 
have, not only for what they can have, but sometimes 
for what they cannot. I have heard of children 
crying for the moon ; whether they do so or not 
I really cannot say, but certain it is they sometimes 
cry for things they cannot get. 

One thing is plain, that when a child is old enough 
to ask for things without crying for them, it ought 
never to get them by crying. But it does not follow 
that a child ought always to get what it asks for even, 
without crying. It may be it asks for something 
that it should not have, it may be that it asks for 
something that it cannot havQ. How much dis- 
appointment is good for little ones to bear is a very 
difficult thing to settle off-hand. To be too often 
disappointed makes us hopeless, spiritless, and dull. 
To be too seldom disappointed makes us bad at 
bearing disappointments when they come. And 
come they must and will to all of us^ But I think on 
the whole we shall be right in saying that good 
parents!, wise fathers and mothers will generally 
manage to have the balance on the right side of 
disappointment. I mean that they will sp treat their 
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children that the little ones may feel that they are 
not disappointed without some very good reason, 
so that they will expect rather to get what they ask 
for than not to get it, unless their wishes are very 
unreasonable indeed. They should learn to wait and 
be patient, they should learn to trust and believe that 
there may be good reasons for withholding rather 
than for granting their requests; but yet upon the 
whole they should be able to think that by asking 
they shall get, that by seeking they shall find ;^ and 
that when they knock at the door of the room where 
father or mother are, although they may be very busy 
and so not want to be disturbed, yet that that door 
will be opened to them notwithstanding. And now 
Jesus, taking his stand on the way in which kind 
parents, nay, parents who though they may be very 
far from good, are yet good enough to deserve the 
name, treat their children, points to the Heavenly 
Father, and says of prayer to Him, "Ask, and it 
shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and 
it shall be opened to you. For every one who asks 
in prayer receives, and he who seeks finds, and to him 
who knocks it shall be opened." *'Why," he says, 
** would any of you give your son a stone if he asked 
for a loaf of bread, or a serpent if he asked for a 
fish ? And if even you, whose very love is selfishness 
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in comparison with the highest love, — if even you 
know how to give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more will your Heavenly Father give good 
things to those that ask him." When children and 
grown people hear the Bible read, I think they are 
often afraid to say to others or even to acknowledge 
to themselves what they think about it, and so it 
sometimes comes to pass that they do not know what 
to think or fear to think at all. That is a great 
mistake. Never be afraid of thinking. Perhaps more 
harm comes from not thinking than from any other 
cause ; except, perhaps, it be from not saying what 
you think. So I want to help you to think, and to 
speak out what you think. Now when you hear these 
words that I have taken for my text, if you are at all 
like what I was when I was a little boy, — and I was 
once a little boy, strange as this may seem to you, — 
you feel inclined to think, ** I wonder whether after 
all it is true : * Ask, and ye shall receive ; whosoever 
asketh receiveth ! "' What then, do we always get 
what we ask of God in prayer? It may be true 
enough, nay, it certainly is true, that if we have good 
fathers and mothers, and if we ask of them a loaf, or 
any other needful thing, we shall not be put off with a 
stone; but suppose we ask for a new plaything or 
a new dress or a holiday, shall we be sure to get it ? 
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No ; but at any rate you will say, we shall be more 
or less likely to get it. But then, as we saw, the text 
does not mean whatever we ask of men we shall be 
sure to get. They may not be able, they may not be 
willing, they may not have it to give, or they may 
not choose to give it. But it means rather, whosoever 
asks of God shall receive. Well then, shall we get 
whatever we ask of God ? If we ask for a fine day 
next Saturday, shall we be sure to have one? 
Whether it will be fine next Saturday neither you 
nor I can tell. But of one thing I feel quite certain, 
that whether we pray for it or not, it will not make 
the slightest difference in the weather. However 
much or however little we ask, the rain or the 
sunshine will come whichever it is going to be. If 
any one doubts this, let him just consider one thing. 
He can easily prove to himself that what I say is true, 
if he will but take the trouble. You know that there 
is a certain sort of glass which is called a weather- 
glass, and which to those who observe it closely and 
understand it well, foretells the kind of weather a day 
or so beforehand. There is no magic about it; it is a 
very simple thing. There are two kinds of weather- 
glasses in common use. One is a long tube filled 
with quicksilver, the bowl or cistern of which is 
open to the air, and which rises when the air is 
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heavier, and falls when it is lighter ; the other has 
a box of metal emptied of air in the inside, on the 
outside of which the air presses, and by moving 
little levers attached to it, turns a hand like that 
of a clock upon the face, and thus shows the 
changes in the weight of the air. 

Now all changes of weather depend on changes 
in the weight of the air. When the air gets too light 
to keep the water in it from the earth, the water of 
course comes down; but some hours before that 
happens, the weather-glass will show that the air 
is getting lighter, by the fall of the quicksilver in 
the tube, or the moving backwards of the hand across 
the face. Now does any one suppose that by wishing 
or praying he could stop the quicksilver falling, or 
make that hand move the other way? That would 
be magic indeed; and there is no magic in the 
world. Why, the air getting lighter or heavier just 
depends upon its being heated by the sun, now in 
this place, now in that, as the earth turns this or that 
part of its surface towards it, and the movements or 
currents of the air which keeps flowing round in 
eddies, the hot air always rising and the cold air 
taking its place. So that to wish the weather to 
change of a sudden, or against its natural course, 
is really to wish the sun to be shining somewhere 
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else : it is to wish the earth either to stand still, or 
to go backwards, or to move out of its place. It is 
the same with praying against fevers. Fevers arise 
from poison in the air we breathe, or in the water or 
milk we drink. The only way to stop the fever is 
to get rid of the poison. If only we can find out 
how to keep our air and our food pure and clear of 
the poisonous seeds or germs of disease, then we 
shall be free from fevers and many other kinds of 
sickness. But wishing and praying will not do it. 
And yet I am sure you feel there must be some truth 
in these words of Jesus that I have read to you. Let 
us look at them again. You see he does not say, 
Whatsoever a man asks for he shall receive ; but, 
Whosoever asketh receiveth. It is not said, What- 
ever any one asks for he shall get by prayer; but 
rather that there is something which he that asks 
shall receive and which he that seeks shall find. 

Now I think, if we try, we shall be able to find out, 
what that something is. " If ye being evil,'* says 
Christ, *'know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more will your Heavenly Father 
give good things unto them that ask him." And in 
the Gospel of Luke, instead of ** good things " we 
read **the Holy Spirit." What is the meaning of 
** the Holy Spirit " ? It means a good mind, a right 
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purpose, a pure intent. It means the power of God, 
the wisdom of Grod, the guidance and the light of 
Grod within you. It means strength to overcome your 
worse, your lower selves, and to be your better and 
your higher selves. We all of us have a better and 
a worse self within us. Your lesson is hard to learn. 
The worse self says, " Oh, never mind ; perhaps 
it won't be heard, anyhow I shall scrape through. 
Why should I take so much trouble ? ' ' But then 
comes a better thought, the thought of the 'better 
self, and it seems to whisper in your heart, *' That 
lesson ought to be learnt, that lesson must be learnt, 
that lesson shall be learnt, whether it is hard or not, 
whether I shall be blamed for not learning it or 
praised for learning it or not. It shall be learnt for 
its own sake, because it is right to master it, and 
wrong to leave it undone." Or you are sent upon 
an errand and told to be as quick as you can, and 
you promise to be as quick as you can, and then the 
idle self wants to loiter on the way, to look first into 
this shop and then into that, to stop and listen to the 
organ or watch the monkey or the conjuror or the 
dancing bear, and it says, *' What difference can a few 
minutes make ? " but then the better self begins to 
make its voice heard within you, and it tells you you 
must not wait, you must not dawdle, first because you 
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were told not to, and secondly and more still because 
you said you would not, and though no one but 
yourself should ever come to know that you had 
wasted your time, yet the thought that you had 
wasted it would make you discontented with your- 
self, ashamed of yourself, ill at ease in your inmost 
soul. Or one of your brothers or sisters is rude or 
unkind to you, and the impatient answer is just 
rising to your lips, and you know if you utter it, it 

m 

will make matters ten times worse, that it will do no 
good but only a great deal of harm ; but oh ! it is so 
sweet for the moment to give vent to one's anger, 
to let it out and have one's revenge; but then the 
better self reminds you that what may be sweet for 
the moment will be bitter in the end, and breed more 
bitterness in others. Now which of these selves shall 
conquer, — the good one or the bad ? which do you 
wish to conquer ? Which will it make you happiest 
to see victorious? Why, the better self, you know 
as well as I do. And do you not see that only by 
a strong wish, a wish so strong and earnest that is 
is indeed a prayer, can this be so ? And if day by 
day, as often as this kind of struggle between the 
lower and the higher, between selfishness and good- 
ness, between the bad spirit and the Holy Spirit 
takes place within, you watch and pray, and strive ; 
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yes, and though you often forget and fail, yet if you 
never give up trying and hoping and wishing, it is 
as certain as that the sun shines in heaven that you 
must, however slowly and however poorly, grow 
little by little stronger to shun the evil and to follow 
the good that is in you. Here then is the thing 
which he that asks is certain to receive ; here is the 
thing which he that seeks is ever sure to find; here is 
the door, which, if you stand and knock, will never 
fail in the end to open and to let you through into 
the happy home of God's own peace and love. 



XIIT. 
SAYING AND DOING. 

" What think ye ? A certain man had two sons ; and he went to the 
first, and said, Son, go to-day and work in my vineyard ; and he answered 
and said, I will not : but afterwards he repented and went. And going to 
the second, he spake in like manner. And he answered and said, I go, 
sir : and went not. Which of the two did the will of his father."— 
Matt. xxi. 28. 

Jesus always, when he taught the people who came to 
listen to him, spoke in a way that he was sure they 
would easily understand. The tales he told them 
were such as would come home to them. And their 
meaning is plain enough even to us to-day, but not so 
plain as he would have made it to us were he among 
us now, had he been born say here in Croydon. 
Had that been so, all the words of this little tale 
would most likely have been the same as they are but 
one. Instead of a vineyard he would have said a 
corn-field or a potato-field, or cabbage-field, or an 
orchard, or a kitchen garden, or perhaps a tan-yard. 
I daresay very many of you never saw a vineyard in 
your lives, and it may be you do not know what it is 
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like. But vineyards were very common in Syria; 
and in Palestine, that part of Syria where Jesus taught, 
they are to be found there even to-day, though not 
as common now as they were then. For many 
changes have come over the country. So many wars 
and conquests have swept across it, and the people 
have been so crushed and disheartened with oppres- 
sion and cruelty that while there are much fewer 
people dwelling there now than there used to be, 
what are left are not nearly so industrious, so fond 
of hard work as their forefathers ; and that being 
so, the land is not as fruitful as it was, and this is a 
farther reason why. fewer can live on it. Still even 
now if you went to Galilee you would see, I daresay, 
a good many vineyards there still. What the vine- 
yards in Palestine are like I cannot tell you, for I have 
never seen them. But I have seen them in Germany 
and I have seen them in Greece. 

I suppose you all know, to begin with, what a vine- 
yard means. A vineyard means what it says, — a 
vine-yard or vine-garden. For yard and garden are 
the same word ; and you can go to places in England 
where they call a gate a yate^ and a garden a yarden. 
And a vine is the plant that grapes grow on ; and 
the word *' vine '' is another form of the word wine^ for 
wine, you know, is made of grapes, or at least ought by 
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rights to be. When I was a little boy and went out 
to evening parties, I used to get something to drink 
which they called ** cowslip wine/' and I have seen 
cowslips growing in the fields, but I never yet was 
able to find out how the cowslips were made into 
wine. But besides that, there is gooseberry wine and 
currant wine and elderberry wine, and that one can 
better understand, because these fruits have plenty of 
juice, which only has to be squeezed out, and when it 
is kept for some time in bottles or jars or casks, it 
turns into something like wine. And currants are, 
after all, something very like small grapes ; indeed, 
those dried currants that are used for making cakes 
are really little grapes. However, all those drinks 
which we call wine are so named because ihey are 
like that which is made from the juice of a grape. 
Now you all know what a grape is. But if I were to 
tell you that because you had seen a grape or even a 
bunch of grapes you would know at once what a vine 
or a vineyard was like, I should be much the same as 
the man of whom we are told in a Greek story, who, 
when he wanted to show some one what a house was 
like, went and fetched a brick out of the wall. 

But some of you perhaps have seen a vine. In fact, 
all of you have if you have kept your eyes open. 
For there is many a one growing in this part of 
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England on many a cottage wall in the country. 
Sometimes these vines have grapes on them, and 
sometimes they have none. Sometimes the grapes 
are sweet, and more often they are sour, according to 
the sort of season we have. You know how these 
vines spread over the wall of a house, creeping above 
the doors and windows and under the roof — well, 
that is just the way vines don't grow in vineyards. 
The fact is, the vine is such a wonderful creeper it will 
grow in all kinds of ways. In many forests in Africa 
and South America and other parts of the world, even 
in Italy and Spain, it is often found growing wild, and 
then it climbs up the trunks of the trees and runs 
along their branches, and lets its big clusters hang 
down through their leaves. In some places it will 
run along the ground and spread out like a carpet. 
But where men want to get as many grapes as they 
can out of each vine, they do not let one plant grow 
to a great size, but they plant a great many together, 
and train them up poles, like they do the hops in 
Kent. Indeed, if you want to know what a vineyard 
looks like, you cannot do better than visit one of our 
English hop-gardens; for the hop plant grows very 
much like the vine when it is trained, the leaf is 
something the same in shape; and if you think of 
bunches of grapes,^ where you see the clusters of 
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hops, you will have a very fair notion of a vineyard. 
The vineyards I have seen in Greece are mostly on 
the plains, in open: spaces between the olive trees, 
which look very much like willows. Think of a 
plantation of willow trees, with patches of hop grounds 
among them, and you will get a good picture of the 
vineyards as they are to be seen in Greece. But in 
Germany most of the vineyards are planted on the 
sides of hills; and that is the reason why the German 
for vineyard is ** Wein-berg^^ which means, not ** vine- 
yard'' but ** vine--^^7/." Well, when you come to think 
how many thousand little vines grow in a good-sized 
vineyard, and how all of them have to be trimmed or 
pruned as it is called, to keep them from growing too 
thick and choking one another, or running all into 
leaf and having no strength left for grapes, you will 
understand at once that there is a good deal of work 
to be done in a vineyard. And it is not very «asy 
work either. It means a great deal of stooping in 
the hot suri ; and the man who works in the vineyard 
often finds that his back aches, and perhaps that his 
head aches too. His fingers get sore with handling 
the pruning knife or the shears, which in some parts, 
I believe, are used instead. As he goes from pole to 
pole, sometimes on a burning plain, sometimes on a 
steep hill side, now one and now another vine has 
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been pulled dowa by the wind or by a goat or a 
sheep that has strayed in, and it has to be tied up and 
hindered from straggling along the ground. Nor is 
the work ended when the vine has been trained and 
trimmed. There are many little insects that are 
quite as fond of the leaves as men and women are of 
the grapes ; and they have to be brushed off for fear 
they should kill the vines. And at last comes the 
vintage season, or time of gathering. I daresay you 
think that is very pleasant work ; and so it is if you 
have nothing to do but eat as many grapes as you 
choose, though it is possible, I believe, to over-do it 
in that line. Still, in Germany, at all events, the 
vintage is a time of great rejoicing, a time for letting 
off fire-works and firing of pistols, and invitations of 
friends to one another's vineyards ; at least so it used 
to be about a dozen or twenty years ago, though 
now I hear that men and women and children have 
got so much more numerous that nearly all the 
grapes that are grown are wanted to sell, and there 
are not so many given away as used to be. But 
anyhow the larger part have to be gathered for use ; 
some to be sold in the markets, some to be sent to 
England, and some to be made into wine. 

In some parts of Europe to this day the juice is 
squeezed out of the grapes by trampling on them on 
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a marble floor, ofif which it runs by a gutter, and is 
caught in casks ; but in other places it is managed by 
a regular machine, called a vine-press, in which the 
grapes are crushed into a strainer and the juice drops 
into a vat underneath. Well, all this, you see, means 
a good deal of work \ and very soon after the grapes 
have been gathered the ground has to be got ready 
and the old branches lopped off so that the young 
shoots may come up again next year for a fresh crop 
of grapes. All the year round pretty nearly there is 
work to do in the vineyard. And so we can well 
understand that it was not only to keep his sons from 
loafing about in idleness, but because there was 
really something that wanted doing very badly that 
this father in the story said first to one of his sons 
and then to another, ** Go work to-day in my vine- 
yard." And now look how these two sons acted. 
One of them, you see, said at first, ** I will not." 
Perhaps he felt very lazy just then. Perhaps he had 
it in his head to do something else that day ; perhaps 
he had made up his. mind to take a walk to the town 
to buy himself a new pocket-knife or a dog or some- 
thing else that he thought he wanted very much. 
Anyhow he said he wouldn't go. But after a time 
he thought better of it, for that is the meaning of 
the word " repented." Som,e people think ** repent " 
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means to be sorry ; but yon may be sorry when it is 
too late. To repent means really to change your mind, 
at least that is the meaning of the word that is so 
rendered in this place. No doubt he did feel sorry 
that he had spoken so rudely to his father. Most 
likely his father had to go to work elsewhere. Per- 
haps he had a flock of sheep in a neighbouring field, 
perhaps a plantation of olives that wanted looking 
after, and he could not attend to everything at once. 
So it was only very reasonable that he should say to 
his son, Go work to-day in my vineyard.'* And though 
he called it his vineyard, it was no doubt the vine- 
yard that helped to keep all the family. Perhaps this 
son remembered how many years his father had fed 
him and cared for him before he was able to work for 
himself. And perhaps now his father was getting 
old and weak, and could not work as long or as hard 
as he used to do. No doubt some thoughts like 
these came into the lad's head when he was left to 
himself, when he saw his old father go sorrowful 
away. He had come first, it seems, to the eldest son, 
because perhaps he thought he was the most able 
and the most willing, and only went to the other 
when the first said he would not go. And he left him 
without any reproaches. He did not say, as many a 
father would have done, "What an idle, good-for- 
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nothing fellow you are, eating my bread and the 
bread of your mother and brothers and sisters and 
leaving all the burden on us." No, he only went 
away and called the other son. And altogether the 
heart of the one who said he wouldn't go seems to 
have been touched ; and so after thinking awhile, he 
went into the vineyard and worked away with a will. 
Well, the other was a different sort of fellow alto- 
gether. He seems to have been rather timid; for 
when his father went to him and said the very same 
words to him that he had said to his elder brother, 
" Son, go work to-day in my vineyard," he said at 
once, ** rU go, sir." I don't know why he said **sir" 
to his father. The other one didn't say ^*sir;" he only 
said very flatly, **I won't go." In old-fashioned books 
which I used to read when I was a child, the little 
boys and girls in the story used to call their fathers 
"sir." I once had a friend who used always to say 
**sir" to his father; but I could not find out that he 
was so careful of what his father wished him to do as 
some others who would never have thought of such 
a thing. Here too remember, that ** doing" is worth 
a good deal more than ** saying." In the present 
day, this much seems clear to me : If we really love 
our fathers as we should, we shan't say "sir" to 
them, and we shall never, if we can help it, do what 
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grieves them. Perhaps this son said "sir" to his 
father because he stood in awe of him ; perhaps 
because he wished to flatter him. But another thing 
which he said shows, I think, that he was flattered 
himself by his father telling him to go. Our English 
New Testament doesn't give the full force of what he 
said. In the Greek it is only *'/, sir.'* The stress, 
then, is not on the ** will go," which is understood, 
but on this word **/." The boy clearly thought a 
good . deal of himself. Perhaps he had heard his 
brother say he wouldn't go, and wanted to show his 
father what a much more dutiful, obedient son he 
was. So he said, ^'Tll go, sir;'' as much as to say, I 
am not like that lazy, undutiful, rude, impertinent 
brother of mine. No, he was not, but he was much 
worse. How bad he was I can't say, because the 
story doesn't tell. Perhaps he never meant to go at 
all. If so, he told his father a downright lie. Per- 
haps he did mean to go when he said it, but 
afterwards he thought to himself. Well, if my elder 
brother won't go, I don't see why I should. Any- 
how, I'll go and lie down under that tree and rest 
awhile, and think about it. And the more he thought 
about it the more unpleasant it seemed, till at last I 
daresay he fell asleep, and when he woke up either it 
was too late, or he thought it was too late, or he 
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hoped it Wcis too late, or he did not much care 
whether it Wcis too late or not. Anyhow he did not 
go to work. So you see second thoughts are not 
always best. It depends what the first thoughts are 
and what the second thoughts are. Now the question 
for each of you this morning is, Which of these two 
boys are you going to be like ? For my part, I don't 
want you to be like either of them. It is not nice to 
have to do with children, or with grown people either, 
who, whenever they are asked to do anything, are 
almost sure to say No. ** Take this letter to the 
post." "No, I can't, I'm busy." *'Pick up those 
litters you've made." ** Oh dear, it's too much 
trouble." *^Go and fetch me that book." "Oh, 
why can't some one else go?" That's what one hears 
most often; but sometimes it is a plain, "I won't." 
And yet, now and then, we know that just those con- 
tradictious people are the ones to do you a kindness, 
when they have come to a better mind. But those 
who say, " Oh, yes," and then the moment your back 
is turned forget all about it, because they don't try to 
remember, — those who say without doing, they are the 
worst of all, because we can't rely upon their word. 
You know how angry you are with that tinman who 
promises you faithfully he will come and solder up 
yovix clockwork engine this very afternoon, and has 
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said so for the past six days, and never comes after 
all, but always has found some other job, that comes 
in the way of your job. You know how much trouble 
that butcher causes your mother and your cook, and 
how the meat is under- done, and the dinner is late, 
because he always sends the joint just three-quarters 
of an hour later than he said he would, or perhaps 
never sends it at all until it is fetched. Do you want 
to grow up like him and be a nuisance to all your 
neighbours ? I am very sure you don't. So then 
begin in time ; and first of all, when you are asked to 
do a thing which it is plainly right for you to do, 
don't begin by saying, ^^IwonU;^^ but if you say "/ 
willy ^ as I hope you always do, then above all things 
be sure you mean it. And I will finish with a verse 
from an old nursery rhyme which I might have taken 
for my text, — 

" A man of words and not of deeds 
Is like a garden full of weeds." 
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